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Even the Pilgrims learned— 





if you want to eat, you produce 


% Early Pilgrims were communistic—land 
was tilled by everyone; everyone shared 
the harvest equally. 

It failed. It always does; you can’t 
change human nature. 

The starving Pilgrims begged help 
from capitalistic Britain. That always 


happens, too. But help was too far away 


So, in 1623, the Pilgrims got wise. They 
allotted land on which “every man was 
to set corne for his owne perticuler”. The 
opportunity for work was there; if they 
didn’t take it, they were told they 


wouldn’t eat. 





The profit system worked wonders as 
it always does if it isn’t tampered with— 
more land was planted, it was cultivated 
better, the people “wente willingly into 
ye field to set corne’’, they had their big- 
gest harvest—and the colony, perhaps 
America itself, was saved from starvation 


and death. 


It is exactly the same today: the more 
you produce efficiently, the more you 
Ihave. You can mot get something for 
nothing. Since time began, efficient pro- 
‘duction is the only security any man can 


ever have. 
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DN UNDER AN ANT-HILL? | 


rs, motors, steam and Diesel engines . . . safe- steel mills—turbines for making electricity—ma- 
garded by a fabulous network of communica- chines for producing synthetics— hundreds of 
products that help speed progress in transpor- 


fons... 

It brings you a traveling home—built of 
eel, wood, plastic and light metals—complete 
fith parlor, dining-room, bedroom and bath! 


tation 

Throughout all industry, the men who create 
and maintain mass production time-tables know 
A-C as a sign of engineering integrity, dependable 
* * * performance, long-life service. 

Their trust in Allis-Chalmers’ 101 years of 
manufacturing know-how has made A-C one of 
the Big 3 in electric power equipment, biggest of 
all in range of industrial products. 


Transportation is a world built by science 
d industry—with the help of Allis-Chalmers. 
pr this big producing company serves every 
bsic field—metallurgy, electronics, power gen- 
Fation, processing. It turns out huge motors for Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
| 


Here's a record for filter We ordered our 
our Allis-Chalmers Induction ‘ : 2 reels with capacity. These A-C pumps handle rotary kiln from 
Furnace 5-10 times faster ~~ » 1 A-C 320 million gallons daily —boost _— i the world's largest 
than the old way! : Sifter and water quality for 2 million people builder—A-C. Lower” 
2 costs show we made, 
the right choice! 


Today, we melt bronze in ; Replaced 


got 10 barrels 
per hour more 
capacity. Saved 


power, too! \ r 
arson dVitat 
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Even the Pilgrims learned — 





if you want to eat, you produce 


* Early Pilgrims were communistic—land 
was tilled by everyone; everyone shared 
the harvest equally. 

It failed. It always does; you can’t 
change human nature. 

The starving Pilgrims begged help 
from capitalistic Britain. That always 


happens, too. But help was too far away 


So, in 1623, the Pilgrims got wise. They 
allotted land on which “every man was 
to set corne for his owne perticuler’’.. The 
opportunity for work. 
didn’t take it, they 


wouldn’t eat. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH! 


The profit system worked wonders as 
it always does if it isn’t tampered with— 
more land was planted, it was cultivated 
better, the people “wente willingly into 
ye field to set corne’’, they had their big- 
gest harvest—and the colony, perhaps 
America itself, was saved from starvation 
and death. 


It is exactly the same today: the more 
you produce efficiently, the more you 


jhave. You can not get something for 
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5 ways 


, om local Distributor of . 

Johnson Bronze provides this valuable three- 
way service to industry. He maintains complete 
stocks of Johnson General Purpose Bearings, 
Universal Bronze Bars and Electric Motor Bear- 
ings in a full range of sizes. He is conveniently 
located in every industrial center from coast to 
coast, and will make immediate delivery of 
your every need. 

These Johnson Sleeve Bearings and Bronze 
Bars are the highest quality available, assuring 
you the utmost in performance and long bearing 
life. Every bearing is completely machined 
ready for immediate installation. 

Get to know your local Johnson Distributor. 
You will find his name in the classified section 
of your telephone book . . . under Bearing 
Bronze. Phone him today. 


JOHN SON BRONZE CoO. 


720 S. Mill St., 
New Castle, Pa. 
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La Monte Safety Paper has long served a dual pur 
pose. It is a constant reminder to forgers of the folly of 
attempting to alter any check written on this product 
And it is adependable guide to bankers and business- 
men who recognize the advantages of using a check 
paper which is the acknowledged leader in its field. 
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“I’m glad you asked, because 
for years I’ve resisted Machine 
Dictation! 

“But with SOUNDSCRIBER?... 
why it’s as easy and natural as 
listening to the Boss's voice in 
person. SOUNDSCRIBER records 
with such life-like clarity that 
‘listening strain, so common in 
conventional dictation machines, 
just doesn’t exist. It's so simple 
to operate; the discs are so easy 
to handle that it saves hours of 
time and trouble for me! 

“Of course the Boss is keen 
about SOUNDSCRIBER, [00... gets 
twice the work done, with half 


SCRIBER CORPORATION 
New Haven 4. Conn, 
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we. .-Why do ! prefer SoundScriber?” 


the effort. He never needs to in- 
terrupt my important work. His 
letters, telegrams, memos... yes, 
even his tele phone conversations 
are recorded by SOUNDSCRIBER. 
And... he says that SouND- 
SCRIBER has made me a better 
secretary .. . more valuable to 
him. Now we're a perfect team. 

“Best of-all . . . with SouND- 
SCRIBER my business day ends at 
quitting time. If the Boss has 
after-hours work . . . SOUND- 
SCRIBER does it. 

“Take a tip from a girl who 
knows; have that SOUNDSCRIBER 
man see your Boss!” 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 
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THE COVER 


Louis Ware, president of Interna 

tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
made an appropriate start in the mining 
business: His first job was as a miner in 
an Arizona copper mine. This was in 
1917, just after Ware had earned a de- 
gree as a mining engineer from the 
University of Kentucky. 
e Troubleshooter—All told, Ware spent 
six years in Arizona’s copper mines, 
winding up as foreman and _ general 
superintendent for Miami Copper Co. 
His next jump, in 1926, took him far 
afield: The Guggenheim brothers sent 
him to Chile for three years as superin- 
tendent of their nitrate properties. 

Back home, he spent a year as a 

consulting engineer, then went to work 
supervising mining properties in which 
the New York Trust Co. had an inter 
est. In 1935, the bank made him pres: 
dent of the United Electric Coal Com- 
panies, operator of several large I]linois 
strip mines. 
e New Blood—His success in putting 
United on its feet attracted the at 
tention of International Agricultural 
Corp.’s directors in 1939. They were 
searching for a man who could revitalize 
the company after the death of its for- 
mer president. Ware got the job. 

He took vigorous steps. He moved 

the company’s executive offices out of 
New York and Atlanta, consolidated 
them in Chicago. This put them nearer 
to the geographical center of Interna 
tional’s far-flung properties. 
e Diversification—He also changed the 
company’s name to the euaiee titl 
of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. This dramatized the policy that 
Ware had laid down for International: 
diversification. By ending the heavy de 
pendence on agricultural sales, he has 
sought to make the company as nearly 
depression-proof as possible. 

Ware, now 54, spends a good part of 
thé year at his West Palm Beach home. 
There he can keep an eye on his com- 
pany’s phosphate properties. And in his 
leisure time he can also indulge his 
taste for deep sea fishing. 


—Complete International Minerals & 
Chemical story starts on page 24 
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PAGE 9 


Sellers’ ideas already are being stiffened by the prospect of “war 
orders.’ That's the direct result of Washington's lick-Communism drive. 
Buyers, however, arent so unanimous in their points of view. 








Users of metals are buying raw materials wherever they can get them. 
Their only worry is about deliveries. They know they face allocations if this 
develops into a preparedness drive. 

But the buying fever hasn‘t hit soft goods lines. Department stores this 
week were counting their final pre-Easter sales (page 21). They were in no 
mood even to see a salesman, much less to place orders for autumn. 

* 

Significant is the fact that Congress hasn‘t even been asked as yet to 

put up the money for more military personnel or munitions. 








More important than talk of stopping Communism is the money to do it. 


That much became apparent this week. Truman’s advisers began talk- 
ing in terms of $10-billion. But they won‘t ask Congress to put up any major 
fraction of that (page 15). Not at this session. 


Yet Russia won‘t be impressed by big talk without appropriations. 


The President, in last week’s speech to Congress, said nothing about 
appropriations. That omission, in fact, was glaring. 


Business prospects will be largely determined, for months or perhaps 
years, by the magnitude of government spending. 








A few billions more certainly would prime the pumps of inflation. After 
all, we haven’‘t been able fully to catch up with civilian demand. Add on even 
moderate military expenses and figure where we come vut. 


Such a prospect adds up to a business boom, to be sure. But it also 
adds up to high taxes, allocations, price controls, and all the rest. 
It is a long way from the present program of tax and budget cutting. 
eo 
Enlargement of Army, Navy, and Air Forces will be felt immediately 
in the supply of gasoline and fuel oils. 








As things stand now, we have passed the winter crisis in fuel oil. We 
will scrape by with a few ‘spot’ shortages in gasoline this summer. (Most 
critical supply area is the Midwest with supplies in storage low.) 

And even scraping by involves extracting the maximum amount of 
gasoline possible from each barrel of oil. 

Meanwhile, maximum gasoline extraction has its disadvantages. It 
means less residual fuels to go into storage for winter. 

Refiners, literally and figuratively, are over a barrel. They are wrong, 
whatever they do. Larger military takings would add another worry—but 
would also provide the alibi for any shortages that may develop. 

& 

Oil burner makers aren’t going to shut down because of the oil pinch. 

However, there is a shift in sales emphasis. They are stressing replace- 
ment of old burners rather than seeking new customers. 

This has a twofold advantage. It cioesn’t add to the number of people 
seeking oil and it retires old, often inefficient, burners. 

Dealers in a great number of communities won't promise to supply fur- 
nace oil for new customers next winter. 

a 


Coal strikes, by next week, will begin to dampen steel industry hopes of 
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breaking all production records in 1948. The goal had been to exceed the 
wartime peak of about 89¥2-million tons of ingot. 

This week the industry still was gambling with its coal supply (page 22). 
The production rate is around 95% of capacity; this means using coal now 
in the hope that more will be coming from the mines within a few days. 

If that isn’t true, the mills will have to start conserving. It is expensive 
business to shut down and let furnaces cool. 

& 

Losses of steel ingot due to coal shortages will have a proportionate 
effect on supplies of finished steel. 

Supplies of flat products continue critically tight quite aside from coal 
strikes. Production is rising, however. 

Output of sheet and strip last year was 19.3-million tons. The industry's 
sights are set on some 20-million for 1948. John Lewis will change that 
unless the government gets his coal miners back in the pits. 

Iron Age says the rate of output by year end should be 21-million. 

e 

Consumers are paying higher meat prices due to the strike of C.1.0. 
packinghouse workers. Yet the industry is being saved one headache. 

The drop in prices had left the packers with huge stocks of high-priced 
meat. Storage holdings Feb. 1 were nudging a billion pounds. Net into- 
storage movement during February added about 40-million pounds. 

Mar. 1 holdings of 1,034-million lb. represented about 32 weeks’ 


inspected slaughter at the rate prevailing before the strike. 











Livestock prices, meanwhile, had dived 139. Only a small part of the 
cold-storage holdings consisted of the lower-cost product. 
But, with meat shop supplies dwindling, storage stocks can be moved 


readily enough—and at satisfactory prices. 








es 
Housewives who can't stretch their budgets to going meat prices at 
least will find chickens fairly ample. Storage stocks Mar. 1 were 191-million 
lb., a record for the date and 24-million above a year ago. 
e 


Bad weather in February had the expected ill effect on employment. 


The civilian labor force grew by about 550,000 (mainly through people 
going after jobs who hadn't been seeking work a month earlier). Employ- 
ment, meanwhile, didn’t expand at all. 

Net effect was to run unemployment up to 2,639,000. At that level, unem- 
ployment still is small—but the highest since early in 1946, 

The number of people with jobs was little changed from January to 
February. Yet those putting in 35 hours or more on their jobs were 2-million 
fewer than in January. There again, bad weather is to blame. 





Most important development on the price front in recent weeks is a 
continuation of the creeping decline in industrial raw materials. 

That has been going on since late in December, It has taken the daily 
average compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics down about 13%. 


One trouble, though, is that it doesn’t help durable goods lines much. 
Metal prices have had no part whatever in the decline. 


The same averages show farm products also down 13% even though 
these prices have rallied moderately from their February lows. 


Geatents conyrightes under the general copyright on the Mar. 27, 1948, tesue—Business Week, 336 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
§ Lot Precedin M Year 194 
Weer Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above). . . 2. 1929 +1926 1896 19441622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)........... ccc eee ee cece reeeeeeees ° 95.7 97.5 93.6 97.0 97.3 
I Or UUOUNE OUD CHI 8 6 caves ccccnccecevcescescsess 116,023 +114,689 110,536 108,472 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $21,171 $21,692 $21,575 $16,684 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).....................000000- 5,145 5,285 5,254 4,759 3,130 
EE CUT MUNN, BOO BOND oc scce cescccccccccccccccceececonce 5,240 5,265 5,342 4,862 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ............ 2. cece cece eeeeees 2,219 +2,173 1,872 2,228 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 8] 8] 76 85 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 0... - ee ceeeeeeeeecees 52 51 46 56 52 
ELEGY woe sidenscecsscsececésnseoncs $27,920 $28,006 $28,053 $28,242 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ $4% 45% 3% +10% +4+17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................5-000005 106 102 107 47 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec, 31, 1931=100)...............00 eee 407.8 406.8 407.9 425.4 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 267.9 + 267.7 275.1 285.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 371.5 370.7 362.9 345.7 146.6 
NNEC NOC GUNG CODON, WUE g 5 5 tte cc ecscvcncoens $81.14 $81.14 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
mee Genre Gummmmeiee (room Ags, GBP. . ... 22... cic ccc c cece scccccccens $40.25 $39.75 $40.00 $39.50 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 2.2.2... eee ec cece cece cece 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.0226 
RE No cH ie ava sce cecceesoceresceedooresecesace $2.48 $2.43 $2.43 §2.82 $0.99 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....... 2... cccccccccccccccccccccces 5.38¢ +5.38¢ 5.54e 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00ceeeeeeeeees 34.20¢ 34.01e¢ 32.34¢ 35.52¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)... 2.2... 22. eee cece cece cee n cece cceccees $1.826 $1.817 $1.846 $1.550 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............2-00eeeeeeeceees 20.35¢ 19.70¢ 20.34¢ 25.75¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........-.++ee0+ cocccces 115.3 111.1 111.2 120.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.54% 3.53% 3.53% 3.15% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........+seee0e, 2.83% 2.84% 2.84% 2.54% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............-. 14% 14% 149% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 138% 13% 13% 1% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. .............-+eeeee0: 47,011 47,581 47,409 45,499 +#27,777 
Total loans and investrhents, reporting member banks..............+.++++++ 63,756 64,128 64,277 63,873 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............+- 14,578 14,594 14,623 12,208 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks................-.- 2-0 .eeeeeeees 1,515 1,727 1,552 1,796 +#1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 36,060 36,193 36,634 40,141 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..............--.-+++eeeeee 4,303 4,281 4,190 4,046 +44,303 
ein cupnenn aie me Welt s 6656 6606059 00 eds cece ccc dedieesnee 960 930 680 673 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............-. 222 -seeeeeeeeeees 21,187 21,326 21,782 23,047 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended March 20th. tCeiling fixed by Government, 8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. +¢4Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47,p.16). 
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Why pay for 


HOT WEATHER? | 


(IN FEWER SALES... 
SMALLER SALES CHECKS..; 


MORE EXCHANGES... 


vod caw MAKE MONE ow 





SWIMMER HEAT... WITH THIS 
VORKAIRE CON®ITIONER 





Do you realize how much summer heat 
actually costs you? It hits you for 
more than you think by keeping cus- 
tomers away, shrinking the size of 
their purchases, stepping up ex- 
changes, and making employees irri- 
table and careless. 

Just stopping these drains on your 
profits can pay the low cost of a York- 
aire Conditioner. But that ts not all! 
Yorkaire Conditioning can help you 
make money even when it’s hot—12 


months in the year! 


YORK 7ijeaitn and te Codltioning 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 


YORKAIRE ROOM CONDITIONERS 
Self-contained window units for homes 
and offices. 


Authorities say that the consumer 
dollar will be harder to attract this 
summer. If so, that’s all the more rea- 
son why your business will need the 
hot weather sales help that air condi- 
tioning can give. 

A Yorkaire Conditioner . . , engi- 
neered by York— headquarters for me- 
chanical cooling—will cost you less. 
The best always does. Now is the time 
to install. Get in touch with your near- 
est York distributor for more informa- 
tion. York Corporation, York, Penna. 


1885 


FROZEN FOOD 
CABINETS 

For commercial estab- 
lishments, homes and 
institutions. 





LOWERED EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY) 


YORK FLAKICE 
MACHINES 
Self-contained units— 
for quantity users of 
crushed, cracked or 
shaved ice. 


2 


@ SMARTLY DESIGNED 
@ FITS IN SPACE 21” X 36” 
@ COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 


e EASY TO MOVE IF YOU CHANGE 
LOCATIONS 


AUTOMATIC ICE MAKERS 
Self-contained, fully aut tic units 
for quantity users of clear ice cubes. 





OTHER MEMBERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED FAMILY OF YORK COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
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| WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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IT’S NOT A BUSINESSMEN’S WAR 
yet. You can ignore talk that Detroit 
is going to have to stop making autos 
day after tomorrow. Or that there are big new or- 
ders for the asking, for tanks and the like—planes 
excepted. 

Washington’s resolution to stop communism 
where it stands is, of course, big stuff to the plane 
makers. Business generally can take its share of the 
job in stride. 





Biggest increase in military spending that 
we've heard seriously talked about runs between 
$4-billion and $5-billion—despite some high flying 
newspaper guesses. Of that, about half would be 
the housekeeping costs of the extra men Truman 
wants—pay, uniforms, food. 

So, the extra load on industry now shapes up to 
a couple of billion or so, mostly for air power. 
That’s not peanuts but it’s a long way from a war- 
time $60-billion 


As we said last week, men are the key to the 
immediate strategy— not munitions, not money. 

The demands can change over the coming 
months if Truman’s psychological offensive fails to 
work. But unless that happens, business’ place will 
be pretty much on the sidelines. 


MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY through ma- 


terials allocation, price and wage regulation, man- 
power control is being mulled over in Washington 
these days. But that's not part of Truman's present 
drive against Russia. 

Rather, the ominous feeling that real war may 
lie somewhere ahead is giving a sharper meaning to 
the heretofore casual planning for some future 
M-day. 


It's the military that feels this urgency. The 
civilian planning agencies have not yet risen to the 
new pace. 

Arthur Hill’s Security Resources Board is not 
really taking hold of the problem. Neither are the 
old-line departments, such as Commerce. 

Hill is having trouble attracting staff to his 
new Cabinet-level agency. Commerce, like the rest 
of the federal bureaucracy, lacks the money, the 
personnel, the stomach to reach out for any chal- 
lenging new job. 

The military, on the other hand, are scrabbling 
away at the job. They are cataloguing businesses, 
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tabbing plants, and drawing up procurement plans 

The way things are shaping up could make a 
difference, if mobilization became necessary any 
time soon. Forrestal’s Munitions Board would be 
the agency most nearly geared to take charge 

By default, you might then see the military 
domination of the industrial economy that Donald 
Nelson fended off all through the last war 


REMEMBER, this is a political struggle with 
Russia rather than a military one. Truman's psy- 
chological offensive is not intended to be a plan to 
prepare for war; it’s a plan to head off war—to 
scare Stalin into stopping without a real fight. 

Congress is backing up Truman’‘s St. Patrick's 
Day stand. Economic and military aid will come 
close to meeting Marshall's Apr. 1 deadline. Draft 
of men will follow. 

Actually, some congressmen are so stirred up 
that they aren't content with Truman’s strategy; 
they see the contest in military terms 

This week, these men were pressing Marshall 
to draw a definite line across the wori!d—to tell 
Stalin: If you step across this line we fight 

It’s just because this is still a political contest 
that Marshall refused to draw a line. Marshall 
knows it would be foolish tactics: If he drew it where 
Russia stands now there would be no room to 
maneuver; if he draws it back a few paces it’s an 
invitation to Stalin to advance. 

More to the point, in a political contest how 
do you tell when the line has been crossed? Red 
political aggression takes a different form each 


place it breaks out. 


TAKE ITALY: 


The threat here is that the native Communists 
will legally win enough strength in the Apr. 18 
election to enable them to take control of the gov- 
ernment—not a majority, but the biggest single 
bloc of votes. 

The United States is now electioneering to pre- 
vent this. 

The first move was Marshall's announcement 
that if the Italians vote Communist they will get no 
further economic aid from this country. 

Last week’s bid was the proposal to cancel the 
U. S.-British- Yugoslav mandate over Trieste, turn it 
back to Italy (page 115). The impact of this ma- 
neuver was to put Stalin in the position of having 
to choose between Tito and Togliatti. 

Any day now, the western powers will renomi- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





nate Italy for membership in the United Nations. 
This would remove the last ““enemy nation” stigma. 
Stalin vetoed this once before. 

What if, despite all this electioneering, the 
Communists do wind up with the biggest single bloc 
of votes? 

Civil war probably. Togliatti would demand 
the controlling spots in the government—violently, 
if necessary. The U. S. would give military backing 
to anyone willing to keep the Communists out of 
control. 

And even if Togliatti loses the election he 
might still precipitate a civil war; that would de- 
pend upon how much backing Stalin dared promise 
him in the face of U. S. military strength in the 
Mediterranean. 

Either way, an Italian civil war would mean 
to us another Greece—and bigger. 


TAKE NORWAY: 

The threat here is direct political pressure 
from Russia; there’s no Norwegian Communist 
Party to speak of. Any day now, the Norwegians 
expect to get a polite note inviting them to come to 


Moscow, sign a treaty of alliance. 

Marshall is ready to tell the Norweigians: 
Don’t go; sign up with the U: S.-backed western 
union instead. 

Then what? If Stalin should react by march- 
ing Russian troops into Norway, the answer would 
be simple. It would mean World War III, Atom 
War I. 

More likely, Stalin wouldn’t cross the line so 
cleanly. He would resort to subtler pressures—any- 
thing from trade embargoes to ship sinkings by 
“unidentified submarines.” 


So you see why Marshall can’t draw a neat 
pencil line on a map. No simple policy can cover 
such dissimilar threats as Italy and Norway pose. 

But there is this common factor in all the situ- 
ations up and down the U. S.-Soviet front: Not one 
seems likely to produce the clear-cut military ag- 
gression that would ignite a major war with Russia. 

All along the front, however, you can see the 
likelihood of little half-admitted wars, interven- 
tions that wi!l keep the U. S. militarily involved but 


not really mobilized. 
. 


THE KEY TO TRUMAN’S ACTIONS from now 
on is the stoic acceptance that he probably can’t be 
re-elected. 
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You sense this attitude of political resignation 
around the White House— in little Truman man- 
nerisms. 

You hear of it from his cronies who quote him 
to this effect: I’d rather be right now than President 
again. 

You see it in his recent public actions, his 
deliberate flouting of what looks to be political ex- 
pediency: (1) his rejection of all appeals to appease 
southern Democrats by modifying his civil rights 
program; (2) his angry public break with the Wal- 
lace left; (3) his switch on Palestine. 

Also, you see it in the fact that Truman wrote 
his own St. Patrick’s Day message to Congress. It 
marked an end to the Clark Clifford speech tech- 
nique: a paragraph of appeal to this group, another 


to please that -one. 
2 


Despite all this, Truman is the candidate of 
the Democratic Party today. He will be the nomi- 
nee in July—short of his own withdrawal, an un- 
likely circumstance. 

And one thing to remember: Not playing polli- 
tics could turn out to be the smartest politics. That 
probably isn’t what Truman has in mind. But you 
can‘t completely dismiss the possibility that it could 
turn out that way. 

* 


WILL CLAYTON is Truman’s choice to head 
up ERP. 

But so far Clayton is a holdout; he is sticking 
by his last year’s decision to retire from active gov- 
ernment duty. 

If there is no decision by the time Truman 
signs the ERP legislation the State Dept.’s Willard 
Thorp will gt first crack at setting up the adminis- 


' trative machinery. He’s been named to get things 


started until Truman is able to find an adminis- 
trator. 

There is no hitch in the top ERP job tn Europe. 
Ambassador Lew Douglas is tabbed for this assign- 


ment. 
G 


© The Ball “watchdog” labor committee will turn 
down Attorney General Clark’s invitation to join 
him in appealing the Murray case—testing the 
Taft-Hartley ban on union political activity—to the 
Supreme Court. Reason: Ball is remaining neutral 
for the day when he may want to rewrite the court’s 
decision. . . . 

e Joe Grundy and Gov. Jim Duff are now lined up 
with Joe Pew to give Speaker Martin solid second- 
choice support of the Pennsylvania delegation. 
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STRENGTH FROM ALLIANCE: France’s Georges Bidault (left) pushes economic unity; 
Britain’s Ernest Bevin strives for military integration 


Forging Unity in Europe 


Communist coup in Prague has exposed Western Europe’s 


military weakness—but danger has started ERP nations on road 
to political, economic unity. It’s up to Washington to push it. 


In Washington this week, Congress 
was putting the finishing touches on 
the European Recovery Program. In 
Paris, the 16 ERP nations were setting 
up a joint organization to handle the 
$5.3-billion first instalment of U. S. 
aid. These moves were being made 
according to plan. : 
¢ New Face—But events have been rac- 
ing ahead of any plans the democratic 
world has made. The repercussions of 
the Communist coup in Prague already 
have put a new face on ERP—and on 
Western Europe’s chances for survival 


Western Europe suddenly looks shakier 
than it did before. ‘The threat of 
direct Russian aggression has exposed 
its military weakness. That's why 
President Truman asked Congress 
last week to back the ERP nations 
with military as well as economic help. 


But Western Europe also looks stronger. 
Che very danger that threatens the 
ERP nations has started them along 
the road to political and economic 
unity. That increases the chances of 
putting Western Europe’s economy 


on a going basis. And it promises 
a better chance for U. S. industry to 
play a constructive role in ERP. 


From the production angle, too, the 


picture is brighter. Industrial output 
is bettering the gains made in 1947. 


e Prepared to Cope—Except in Italy, 
the local Communist parties are now 
on the defensive. ERP governments 
are better prepared to cope with Com- 
munist uprisings; they have more troops 
on hand and have purged Communists 
from public-safety and army units. 
Western Europe’s chances of reach- 
ing real unity shouldn’t be overrated. 
Centuries of national rivalries and ha- 
treds can’t be wiped out overnight. But 
real progress has been made, especially 
in the past few weeks. 
e Military Progress—Integration has 
moved farthest and fastest in the mili- 
tary field. On Mar. 17, Bevin and 
Bidault (picture) and the foreign min- 
isters of Belgium, ‘The Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg signed a 50-year defensive 
alliance in Brussels. This five-power 
pact provides for coordination of stra- 
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tegic planning and military production 


It’s open to other ERP nations. Den 
mark, Norway, and Sweden are ex 
pected to join up. 

In the political ficld, unity still looks 


a long wav off. ‘The idea of political 
federation is gaining currency. However, 
it hasn't jelled yet. The concept 1s still 
so loose that it may mean cither as little 
is the Pan American Union or as much 
as the original union of the 
in the U.S. 

A Western European Congress will 
meet in The Hague May 7 
federation of the ERP nations. Winston 
Churchill is president of 
But so far it has no official blessing even 
in Britain; and Europe's Socialists and 
Conservatives still have to get together 
on the project. 

e Economic Integration— | hic 
now being taken for economic integra 
tion will probably count for more. lor 


] > COLONICS 


to boost a 


this congres 


moves 


the first time since the German states 
established their economic Zollvercin 
customs union) over a century ago 


Europeans are working to wipe out the 


economic barriers that separate them 
The chances for an extensive cus 
toms union look good. On Mar. 20, 


France and Italy agreed to work to 
ward a union which would erase tariff 
barriers between them. The aim is to 
extend this to a pretty complete tie-in 
of the two economies. France has also 
begun to negotiate for an economic 
union with Benelux—the customs union 
launched last year by Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. — Bi 
dault’s idea is to link Benelux, France, 
and Italy together in one union—an 
economic bloc that contains more than 
100-million people and accounted pre 
war for close to 15% of world trade. 
e The Work in’ Paris—What will be 
more important in the months, not the 
vears, ahead is the work being done in 
Paris on ERP by the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation. ‘This 
week the CEEC was still working on a 
permanent organization to coordinate 
planning and allocation of U. S. aid. 
It looks now as if this body will be a 
tight-knit executive group rather than a 
debating society—in line with U.S. sug- 
gestions. It’s also to include German 
representatives. 

CEEC will meet again after the U. S. 
Congress has passed ERP legislation. 
At that time, it will get down to such 
bedrock questions as: reduction of trade 
barriers; stabilization of currency; de- 
velopment of colonial resources; coop- 
erative production plans for agriculture 
and heavy industry. 

e Cooperation Effects—What can be 
done by cooperation has already been 
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Rate Slits 


shown in several specific fields. Inter- 
national action has boosted exports of 
Ruhr coking coal recently and sent 
them where they will do most to raise 
steel production. Shifting D. P.’s from 
Germany and negotiating the migration 
of Italy's labor surplus have partly 
beaten the manpower shortage. 

his is one reason that the European 
production picture is brighter today 
than it was a year ago. By the end of 
1947, output of more than half the 
ERP countries had reached 1938 levels. 
e Production ‘Today—Ilere are some 
salient features in the British, French, 
and German production pictures today: 

Britain: Coal production in the first 
10 weeks of this year was 39.5-million 
tons, or 8% above 1947. ‘This year’s 
coal exports will be at least 16 million 
tons. About half of this will go to ERP 
countries. 

British steel production in February 
reached an annual rate of 15-million 
tons—a new record. Some 24 projects 
for the expansion and modernization 
of the steel industry will be finished in 
1948. They will add 400-thousand tons 
capacity. Stecl, though, will be the 
chief bottleneck for Britain this year, as 
coal was in 1947. Demand from the en- 
gineering industries is at record levels. 








ICEBREAKER Mackinaw batters lane in ice outside Buffalo 


France: Coal production in January 
was 4.8-million tons—20% above the 
1938 average. With the promised boost 
in coal imports from the Ruhr and the 
Saar, France expects enough coal in 
1948 for the first time since the war. 

Steel output in January was at an 
annual rate of 6.6-million tons, a little 
above the 1938 rate. Electricity produc- 
tion in January was 55% above 1938: 
carloadings were at about the same level. 

The use of oil in French transport 
and industry has doubled since prewar. 
Middle East crude will begin to flow 
to France in greater volume “by the end 
of 1948. Steel has just been allocated 
to build several big new refineries. 

Western Germany: Coal output has 
passed the 300,000-ton-a-day target that 
was set for the end of 1947. ‘This year’s 
target is 350,000 tons a day, about 80% 
of prewar. 

Last year’s steel output in western 
Germany was under 3-million tons. ‘The 
target for 1948 is 4.8-million tons and 
should be exceeded. U.S.-British au- 
thorities are now shooting for 6-million 
tons during the year starting July 1. 

e Uphill Fight—Western Europe is still 
a long way from ERP’s targets for 1951. 
It will be an uphill fight to make the 


25% imcrease in energy output (in 


terms of coal equivalent) that is th 
heart of the program. Coal is slate 
for an 11% increase over 1938; elec 
tricity a 101% increase; and oil 110% 
But the trend is in the right direc 
tion. And ERP dollars from the U. § 
will lick Europe’s worst bottleneck—th: 
deficit in its balance of payments. 
e Washington’s Job—Western E TOP 
has done the basic physical engineerin; 
for its industrial expansion. Now th« 
main job on the other side of the 
Atlantic is political engineering—coor- 
dinating the national efforts of the 16 
ERP nations and western Germany. If 
this is done right—and Stalin decides 
against war—Western E\urope’s four-year 
production drive can get into high gear. 
In. Washington, the ERP capital 
goods program has so far been screened 
only from the angle of available sup- 
plies of equipment in the U.S. Now 
it will be screened by engineers from 
U. S. industry. This will serve a useful 
purpose by assuring the best use of U. S. 
and European equipment in_ specific 
projects. It can also assure their best 
use in the total program. This could 
give an added push to the integration 
of Europe’s economy and speed up the 
political engineering that is getting un- 
der way in Western Europe today. 





ORE BOATS follow Mackinaw’s wake out of Buffalo harbor 


First Break-Through On Great Lakes Ice Front 


Ihe annual spring drama of the Great 
Lakes—ore boats vs. ice—was on again 
last week. 

The U.S. Coast Guard’s powerful 
icebreaker, Mackinaw, smashed west- 
ward from Buffalo harbor through the 
Lake Erie icefields. Behind it steamed 
a dozen ore boats. They headed for 
Ohio lake ports, ready to dash on for 
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ore when the upper lakes thaw out. It 
was Buffalo's earliest opening in years. 

There was a new act in this year’s 
show: The Coast Guard took a cue 
from Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s forays 
in the Antarctic, used a helicopter to 
spot a path. 

Even so, the battle of the ice is 
hardly won as yet. Even with luck, 


shipping won’t be in full swing until 
eatly next month. And this year the 
ore boats have a bigger-than-ever peace- 
time job to do (BW—Dec.20°47,p26). 
On Apr. 1, the lower-lakes stockpile 
of iron ore won’t be more than 1 5-mil- 
lion tons. If bad weather ties up ship- 
ping, some companies will be pinched 
as reserves are seldom spread evenly. 
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Virginia Co-op With a Boston Accent 


E, A. Filene Cooperative of Virginia, Inc., 
is something new in co-op department 
stores. This suburban Washington (D. C.) 
store is the first of a series set up through 
funds left by E. A. Filene—of the Boston 
Filenes. The store is situated in Arlington 
County, Va., near several large housing de- 
velopments. It is financed in part through 


$200,000 preferred stock held by Consumers 
Distribution Corp., sponsor of the enter- 
prise. Another $300,000, in common stock, 
has been put up by the public. The store 
has no connection with William Filene’s 
Sons Co. of Boston, now owned by Feder- 
ated Department Stores, Inc. But already, 
customers are calling it ‘Filene’s.” 





Easter Retail Sales Off 


Bad weather, high prices contribute to less buying this 
year than last. Retailers say business for season will be barely 
“satisfactory.” Post-Easter markdowns due in most cities. 


This was retailing’s crucial week, 

If it pans out big, merchants will 
plow ahead with confidence, sure that 
1948 will be O.K. If it goes sour, 
months of hesitation, scariness, and 
spurty buying by stores will follow. 
e The Second Course?—Right now it 
looks as if the crucial- week is taking 
the second course—to quite an extent, 
anyhow. Easter this year seems to have 
a pale, wan look. Compared to the 
mammoth seasons that have been the 
norm since the early 1940's, Easter of 
1948 is no lily. 

Even the Dept. of Commerce—usu- 
ally no killjoy—says: 

“Sales volume at all retail stores has 
shown little change on a_ seasonally 
adjusted basis so far this year, but al- 
ready Easter sales are running some- 
what below expectations.” 
¢ Weather, Prices, Psychology—In part, 
the weather is to blame. In part, it’s 
prices. QOver-all, there’s the fact that 
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Easter this vear comes a week earlier 
than last vear. And even above that is 
a strong psychological factor: Retailers 
are now so used to setting new records 
that a leveling-off seems like a tragic 
event. 

All in all, the best that retailers can 
say this time is “satisfactory.” 

Here are the broad factors at work 
in holding back Easter sales: 
e The weather has been bad almost all 
over the U. S. 
e Merchandise in department stores is 
selling at prices from 5% to 20% above 
last vear; the average storewide increase 
is 10%. 
e These prices—plus the over-all rise in 
the cost of living—are causing customers 
to “trade down”—that is, to buy less 
expensive goods. 
e Rumors of price cuts in some lines 
are influencing customers to hold back 
on purchases. 

These factors, however, have set few 


national patterns. For example, men’s 
clothing and home furnishings turn up 
unusually strong in some areas, unusu 
ally weak in otuers. Nevertheless, city 
by city, the picture is generally similar: 

Boston. ee sales have been ex 
tremely disappointing—due to the bad 
weather and high prices. Because they 
knew Easter would be early this year, 
merchants didn’t load up their shelves 
as much as usual. Even so, they all 
admit now that they will have to have 
post-Easter markdowns to get rid of 
the stuff. One store—Jordan Marsh— 
has even launched a pre-Kaster sale, 
something that is definitely unusual. 
One bright spot: Warm weather last 
Saturday brought out a volume of shop- 
pers bigger than anything seen except 
at Christmas. 

Cleveland. <A blizzard and miserable 
weather during the first two weeks of 
March, plus a flood over Palm Sunday, 
knocked a big hole in sales. So mer- 
chants are resigned to the fact that unit 
sales will be below those of 1947 
(though dollar sales will be a little over). 

Although fair weather started goods 
moving fast this week, post-Easter mark- 
downs are almost certain. They'll hit 
stores holding a lot of high-priced mer- 
chandise. But biggest cuts will come in 
household furnishings and_ electrical 
items such as radios and vacuum clean- 
ers. 

Detroit. Retailers are unanimous 
that sales aren’t up to expectations and 
are off from last year. Chief cause was 
a chain reaction started by the weather. 
Because of cold in February, heating gas 
became short. Industrial layoffs fol 
lowed: workers lost from one to three 
wecks’ pay. Result: Sales in stores cater- 
ing to industrial workers are about 15% 
below last year. Even so, retailers figure 
that post-Easter markdowns won't be 
too great—except in coats, furs. and 
shoes. That’s because inventories are in 
good shape, with stores ordering close 
to buyers’ demands. 

Chicago. Despite bad weather, sales 
generally compare favorably with last 
year, maybe a shade lower. But in some 
stores, dollar volume is the same while 
unit volume is off 10% to 12%. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., for example, says that 
strictly Easter merchandise is making 
only a fair showing. High-priced apparel 
lines are weakest. Home furnishings are 
slow because the big backlog of demand 
is gone while prices are still high. Most 
retailers feel that the extent of post- 
Easter markdowns depends only on 
whether or not competitors get jittery. 
If one starts cutting, the others are 
sure to follow. 

St. Louis. Easter sales have been 
slightly above expectations. The big 
stores report unit sales about the same 
as last year, with dollar volume up from 
7% to 10%. Soft goods are slower 
than expected, while there is heavy vol- 
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ume in furniture and other hard lines. 
Although customers are price-conscious 
enough to trade more in basements than 
they did last year, merchants look for 
few post-Easter markdowns. 

Pittsburgh. Sales are not up to ex- 
pectations. And the outlook after Easter 
is for extreme caution, Although nor- 
mally April is a good month for apparel, 
this item nevertheless is a big question 
now. Markdowns will depend on cir- 
cumstances at the time; none is antici- 
pated now. 

San Francisco. Partly because weather 
is no factor, Easter sales this year are 
slightly above last year. But at the same 
time, merchants say that they are not 
so good as they looked for. Most stores 
find customers definitely avoiding high 
prices, looking for bargains. Post-Easter 
sales are scheduled—primarily in ready- 
to-wear. Most stores complain that ap- 
parel, bad for several months, hasn't 
picked up noticeably during the Easter 
season, 

Dallas. Weather has been one of the 
biggest factors; Dallas has had its hard- 
est winter in 20 years. But recent balmy 
days have brought shoppers out in 
droves. Result: Easter sales are up 7% 
to 9% over last year, about up to ex- 
pectations. Except for high-fashion mer- 
chandise, there has been some tendency 
toward trading down from high-price 
lings. There will be some post-Easter 
markdowns, but no unloading. 


More Texas Oil 


Pure Oil reports that its 
wildcat strike has developed 
into promising new field. Finds 
good grade oil at three depths. 


Late last October, Pure Oil Co. struck 
pay sand in a wildcat oil well drilled in 
West Texas. But if you are an oil man, 
it takes more than one producing well 
to convince you that you have made 
a real find. 

So it wasn’t until last week that Pure 

Oil was ready to concede that it really 
had something—an important new field 
(called Dollarhide). In the meantime, 
the company had sunk four more wells, 
and all of them are major producers. 
e Three Layers—What made the an- 
nouncement even more significant was 
this: Oil was found at three depths. 
Thus Dollarhide is in effect three oil 
fields, laid one on top of the other. The 
producing zones are the Ellenburger 
formation, 10,000 ft. below ground 
level; the Silurian, down 8,500 ft.: and 
the Devonian, down 7,600 ft. Many 
oil men think this find more important 
than the much-heralded Benedum Field 
(BW—Jan.17’48,p23), 100 mi. to the 
southeast. 
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The Texas Railroad Commission, 

which fixes the rate at which oil wells 
may produce, has set the new field’s 
allowable production as follows: 500 bbl. 
per day for each of the three wells that 
draw from the 10,000-ft. formation; 280 
bbl. per day apiece for the other two 
wells (these two are dual producers; that 
is, they are taking oil from both the 
8,500-ft. and the 7,600-ft. zones). Thus 
the total present production from the 
field, under commission orders, is 2,060 
bbl. daily from the five wells. 
e Promise—Oil men say these figures 
don’t begin to show the field’s poten- 
tialities. One well, its oil flowing out 
through a 4-in. choke valve, came in at 
a rate of more than 10,000 bbl. daily. 
A second, using an even smaller choke 
to limit the output, produced at a rate 
of 1,800 bbl. daily. Both of these wells 
are producing from the Devonian and 
Silurian sands. And the oil is of good 
qualify. 

Lying on the Texas-New Mexico 
border, the Dollarhide Field is on the 
western edge of the rapidly expanding 
West Texas oil region; oil geologists 
consider it an extension of known pro- 
ducing areas which lie to the south and 
east. The wells are on a 2,560-acre 
lease in the southwest corner of An- 
drews County, about 12 mi. east of Jal, 
N. M. Pure Oil owns 78% of the lease. 
Other owners are Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., 18%; various individuals, 4%. 

Because the limits of the field have 

not yet been defined, Pure Oil is mak- 
ing no estimate of the reserves it may 
contain. 
e More to Come—Pure Oil already has 
staked out six additional drilling loca- 
tions on the lease. It isn’t talking about 
the money spent in opening this new 
field, but a safe estimate is that the wells 
cost around $200,000 apiece to sink. 
Thus the company’s outlay there already 
tops $1-million—plus the cost of setting 
up storage and handling facilities, or of 
getting the oil to its refineries. Closest 
of these is at Nederland, Tex., 525 air- 
line miles to the East. 


Coal Strike Pinch 


Railroads hit hardest so 
far—with 25% traffic cut. Steel 
mills can hold out for several 
weeks with present stockpiles. 


John L. Lewis’ men had been out of 
the soft coal mines only a few days 
(BW —Mar.20’48,p104). Yet by last 
week the strike began—slightly—to affect 
the U.S. economy. 
¢ Railroad Pinch—F'irst to feel the pinch 
were the railroads. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation ordered steam pas- 
senger-train operations cut back 25%. 


This week the ODT announced tha: 
it would cut freight trafic by a lik 
amount if the strike didn’t end nexi 
week, 

These actions, of course, are dis 
tupting. But the strike’s real impact on 
industry won’t come for several wecks, 
when—f it is still on—it is due to hit the 
steel mills. So far the steelmakers 
haven’t made deep cuts in production. 
The industry’s operating rate dropped 
only from 97.5% of capacity last week 
to 95.7% this week. 
¢ In Good Supply—A Business Week 
survey shows that most steel companies 
had a fairly good supply of coal on 
hand when the strike started early last 
week. Stockpiles were in better shape 
then than Washington reports indi- 
cated. If the strike continues through 
next week, however, most mills will be- 
gin cutting production slowly before 
their coal stocks get too low. Here’s the 
outlook in the various regions: 

Pittsburgh area. Carnegie-Illinois had 
a larger coal stockpile when this strike 
began than it had at the beginning of 
the last three strikes. 

Even so, the company is not in so 
good a position as Jones & Laughlin, 
Crucible, and Pittsburgh Steel. All these 
companies had from four to six weeks’ 
supply on hand when the miners walked 
out this time. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. had a six-week 
coal sypply on hand at the beginning 
of the strike. 

Cleveland area. American Steel & 
Wire has coal for 26 days’ capacity oper- 
ation. The company expects to put its 
furnaces under reduced draft by the end 
of the month unless the strike ends. It 
can get back to capacity production in 
a day or so if it can hold furnaces at 
reduced draft. But if, later on, the fur- 
naces must be banked, it will take longer 
to get back to normal. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s opera- 
tions this week were normal. There is 
enough coal on hand for about 26 days. 
If the strike continues, production 
cuts will probably be put into effect on 
Mar. 29. 

At Sharon Steel, one blast furnace has 
been taken out of blast and a few open- 
hearths cooled. Remaining furnaces will 
continue at full- operation. Some coke 
ovens have been closed. 

Chicago area. It will probably be an- 
other week before U.S. Steel mills here 
will have to begin cutting operations. 
So far they have taken no preliminary 
steps. 

Inland Steel’s stockpile is big enough 
to go through March at capacity. Opera- 
tions will not be cut back till after the 
end of the month. Inland says it takes 
eight to 10 days to shut down a furnace, 
four to five to bring it back to full 
capacity. Thus the production of every 
furnace shut down is lost for at least 12 
to 15 days. 
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Bridge Span Takes Sharp Curves 


Five flatcars are needed to move this 150- 
ton load. It’s one of the biggest deck 
girders ever built and shipped in one piece 
by the American Bridge Co. The U. S. 
Steel Corp. subsidiary made the 162-ft. 
beam for the Chicago & North Western 


Ry.; it will span the Sheboygan River near 
Sheboygan, Wis. ‘Timber blocks support- 
ing the huge girder rest on a pivot pin 
called a “pivoted bolster.” This permits 
the girder to pivot slightly on the flatcars 
while taking the curves in transit. 





Second-Line Tires Coming? 


Rumor is that slump in sales, softening prices, competition 
from mass distributors will force Big Four to put cheaper lines on 
the market within 60 days. High costs are a big problem. 


The tire industry this week was 
abuzz with a rumor: The big manufac- 
turers are about to get out second-line 
tires for the first time since the war. 
¢ Three Reasons— here are three sound 
reasons why the rumor might turn out 
to be true: 

(1) During the last two months, sales 
of first-line tires have slumped. 

(2) Retailers, here and there, have 
been cutting prices lately. 

(3) The mass distributors already 
have not only two but four lines of 
tires on the market. 
¢ Within 60 Days?—Some observers be- 
lieve that the Big Four (Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
U.S. Rubber Co.) will have second 
grades back on the market within 60 
days. None of the companies themselves 
will admit that they are even thinking 
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about such a move. But they frankly 
admit that if any one of the Big Four 
comes out with a cheaper tire, they will 
follow quickly with a cheaper one of 
their own. 

Many factors have been at work to 
hold tire makers back from taking the 
step before this. It would bring the 
complications and expense of changing 
production specifications. It means dis- 
tribution problems, and forcing dealers 
to carry larger stocks. And—above all— 
it means less profit. Despite these fac- 
tors, it looks now as though the advan- 
tages in taking the step have begun to 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

e Five Lines Prewar—The second-line 
tire is hardly revolutionary. In fact, dur- 
ing the thirties, the Big Four marketed 
a third, fourth, and even fifth line. (Fire- 
stone, which made a point of matching 
the mail-order houses grade for grade, 


led the parade with five of them. The 
others had three and sometimes fou 
grades. ' 
In most cases the differentia 
between the various limes was in pro 
i 
portion to the quality of each grade 
For example: A hrst-line tire was rated 
| 
at 100. A second-line stood at 90, 
third-line at about 75, a fourth-line a 
from 65 to OS. If a fifth grade came in 
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price 
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it had to be inserted somewhere bx 
tween the first four. That meant that 
the lower grades had to be shoved even 


lower to make room 

e Price Practices—Ihus the trade con 
sidered the quality of the cheaper grades 
actually lower than their prices. Reason 
Although the quality was lower, the 
cost to the manufacturer didn’t drop in 
proportion to it. So the manufacturers 
figured that the best buys for the moncy 
were the second- and sometimes the 
third-line tires. 

@ No Repeat?—Company executives 
don’t expect this wide variety of grades 
again. For one thing, the United Rub 
ber Workers wants the same pay fot 
making a poor grade casing as it does 
for making a first-line casing. And labor 
costs now are higher than ever—and a 
greater factor in over-all costs. That 
means that the only way costs can be 
lowered is by taking something out of 
materials. But, said one official, “We 
don’t have much leeway on what we 
can take out today.” 

On the other hand, Montgomery 

Ward & Co. and Western Auto Stores 
already are back to four grades of tires 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., usual pace-setter 
in the mass-distribution market, has had 
three grades out since early last year. 
This week it, too, came out with a 
fourth: a rayon cord tire in the pre 
mium class. It lists at $13.75—-8% to 
10% below the Big Four’s first-line cas 
ings. 
e Price Advantage—The price gap is 
even wider in the lower grades. For 
example, Western Auto’s third-line tire 
lists at $10.95, or from 26% to 28% 
under the Big Four’s first-line prices 
And that differential is a bigger price 
advantage than the major manufacturers 
want to give their chief competitors— 
especially when there has been a drop 
in demand. 

But the slump in itself hasn’t got 
the tire makers too worricd—vet. They 
claim that while business is far below 
last summer and fall, it’s still better 
than comparable prewar winter seasons. 
But they aren’t sure about April or May, 
when business normally begins to pick 
up. 
¢ Low-Pressure Booster—One thing that 
may boost sales is the new low pressure 
tire. This week Seiberling Rubber Co. 
became the fourth national brand in 
that field. Tradenamed “‘Safe-Aire,” the 
new casing will be in the premium tire 
class. 
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Florida 








Huge dragline at Peace Valley mine takes up 64,200 Ib. of soil at a bite to uncover phosphate rock, backbone of Internation- 
al’s business. A new mine, the Noralyn, will up the company’s output by 1.5-million tons of phos phate rock a year. 


Chemical Giant Reaches out for New Fields 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., big U. S. phos- 
phate rock miner, finds industrial health in diversification. 


Today’s hungry world has a big stake 

in one of the chief U.S. playgrounds. 
For close by the central Florida resorts 
of Winter Haven and Lakeland lie the 
nation’s richest phosphate rock fields. 
They account for more than 75% of 
domestic production, almost half of the 
world supply. And from phosphate rock 
comes phosphorus, one of the vital ele- 
ments that is contained in the commer- 
cial fertilizer so urgently needed here 
and abroad. 
e New Mine—The Florida phosphate 
fields took on added importance this 
week when a new mine, with the big- 
gest productive capacity in the U.S., 
began operations near Bartow. Noralyn 
mine is the property of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., largest 
single phosphate rock producer in the 
ILS 


At full capacity, Noralyn’s drying 
plant will turn out some 1.5-million 
tons of phosphate rock a year. It will 
give International a total annual capac- 
ity of 3.5-million tons from its Florida 
mines alone. This tonnage is more than 
half of U.S. phosphate production; it 
is also greater than the prewar output 
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of all Florida’s phosphate mining com- 
panies. 

e Diversification—Giant Noralyn means 
something to International beyond a 
boost in the production of phosphate 
for fertilizer. It also marks the latest 
step in the company’s vigorous expan- 
sion and diversification; since 1939 it 
has been transformed from a relatively 
unprofitable fertilizer manufacturer to 
a growing and prosperous mineral and 
chemical producer. 

International can now claim other 
distinctions besides that of being the 
leading U.S. phosphate rock miner. It 
is also strong in: 


FERTILIZERS—It ranks high in_ this 
highly competitive industry; its sales 
put it in a class with Armour & Co., 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

poTasH—It is one of the four U.S. com- 
panies mining potash, produces about 
23% of the domestic total. Thanks to 
its New Mexico Potash mine, at 
Carlsbad, it turns out two of the 
three basic fertilizer components 
(potash, nitrogen, phosphorus) itself. 


CHEMICALS—International now _ also 
manufactures a growing list of indus- 
trial chemicals, specialized plant and 
animal foods, chemicals for food and 
pharmaceuticals. 


e Depression-Proof—Object of the di- 
vetsikchiioes to reduce the company’s 
dependence on agricultural sales, thus 
make the business as depression-proof as 
possible. Because fertilizer sales fluctu- 
ate with farm income, the fertilizer in- 
dustry has had a poor earnings record 
since the 1920’s. International is no 
exception. 

The diversification program, plus 

booming fertilizer sales during and since 
the war, have paid off for International. 
Sales have soared from $11.7-million in 
1939 to $41.3-million in 1947; earn- 
ings from $126,000 in 1939 to $3.8- 
million in 1947. International execu- 
tives expect 1948 sales to reach $50- 
million. 
e New Course—International was or- 
ganized in 1909 as the International 
Agricultural Corp. Until 1939, fertilizer 
production, plus sale of phosphate rock 
to other companies, was its only busi- 
ness. The company’s new course started 
with Louis Ware, who became president 
after the death of John Watson. 

Ware changed the company’s name 
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California 


to its present one, then laid the ground- 
work for International’s move into in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

He put the company into potash min- 
ing just in time to help replace the im- 
ports from Germany, cut off by the war. 
Two years earlier, International (a user 
of potash) had advanced funds to the 
Union Potash & Chemical Co., which 
was developing newly discovered de- 
posits in New Mexico. Ware acquired 
control of Union Potash, then pushed 
construction of the new mine and 
plant at Carlsbad; it came into pro- 
duction in the fall of 1940. 
® Potassium Products—International has 
put more than $5-million into the mine. 
It produces both potassium chloride 
(marketed as muriate of potash) and 
langbeinite (potassium magnesium sul- 
phate). From the langbeinite, Interna- 
tional makes potassium sulphate; it also 
markets a refined product trademarked 
Sul-Po-Mag, a plant food for soils de- 
ficient in magnesium. 

International has branched from 
potash into production of potassium 
chemicals for industrial uses. At Cin- 
cinnati, a war plant built to produce 
potassium chlorate for munitions now 
sells the product for peacetime uses 
(matches, fuses, flares, fireworks). Other 
International potassium chemicals: caus- 
tic soda, for soaps and detergents; potas- 
sium carbonate, for glassware. 
¢ Supplier—International sells about 
80% of its potash and phosphate to 
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International makes chemical foods too—at its 
new amino products plant, San Jose 
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New Mexico 


others, including fertilizer companies; 
the rest it uses in its own fertilizers 
and chemicals. The company has no 
plans now to go into manufacture of 
phosphorus chemicals itself. 

Other chemicals made by Interna- 
tional; sulphuric acid, for its own fer- 
tilizer production as well as for other 
users; epsom salts, for the rayon indus- 
try and drug companies; silica gel, a 
preservative to prevent rust on metals 
during shipment or in storage; defluori- 
nated phosphate for animal feed. 

e Amino Products—In another major di- 
versification move, Ware put Interna- 
tional into a new food chemical field. 
He purchased in 1942 the Amino Prod- 
ucts Co., Toledo. Principal amino prod- 
uct is mono sodium glutamate, pro- 
duced from wheat or corn gluten or 
sugar beet protein. M.S.G. brings out 
the natural flavor in foods; chief users 
are soup manufacturers, hotels, and res- 
taurants. Main producers up to the pres- 
ent are International and the Huron 
Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. (Both 
Staley Manufacturing Co. and General 
Mills are also building plants to pro- 
duce it.) ; 

e New Plant—The Toledo plant uses 
wheat gluten as the raw material for 
producing its M.S.G. Because of grain 
shortages and high prices, the amino 
products division has operated at a loss 
so far. But late last year, International 
completed a new $3.5-million plant 
at San Jose, Calif., to manufacture 





This desert mine near Carlsbad turns out 
potash to fertilize the world’s farms 


M:S.G. from waste left over from beet 
sugar manufacture. This will give Inter- 
national a total capacity of more than 
6-million Ib. of M.S.G. annually. With 
a steady source of raw material near-by 
and increased production, International 
expects its M.S.G. to turn into a profit 
maker this year. 

The company also produces small 

quantities of other amino products for 
pharmaceutical purposes. Growing med- 
ical research into the amino acids (BW 
—Apr.7°45,p63) may some day make 
them big volume products also. 
@ Research—W are is a firm believer in 
the need for basic research. So Interna 
tional now spends over $800,000 a year 
on its research division where it once 
carried on no research whatever. Inter 
national has also financed special pro} 
ects at universities and agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

These efforts have developed cheaper 
and more efficient methods for ore ex- 
traction and chemical production. Basi 
aims of International's research pro- 
gram: better plant foods, scientific soil 
improvement, new uses for mineral con- 
stituents in animal feeds. 

e Fertilizer Business—Despite diversifi- 
cation, International has not neglected 
its fertilizer business. Agricultural sales— 
including potash and phosphate sales 
to competing fertilizer companies—still 
account for over half its total business. 

To supply the increasing demand for 

fertilizer, International since 1943 has 
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built: (1) two new sulphuric acid plants 
to enlarge superphosphate output, (2) 
a new fertilizer mixing plant at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., (3) an acidulating and mixing 
plant at Mason City, Iowa. When In- 
ternational completes two more fer- 
tilizer mixing plants—Somerset, Ky., 
and Winston-Salem, N. C.—it will have 
33 fertilizer plants in 16 states. 

And the company will start still an- 
other $1-million project this year: a new 
refinery at Carlsbad, for the production 
of chemical-grade muriate of potash 
(potassium chloride) and an improved 
grade of potassium sulphate. 

The company last year put $7.7-mil- 
jion into new plant facilities, the lion’s 
share in the Noralyn mine. And it ex- 
pects to spend almost as much in 1948, 
e Economic Health—International’s 
economic health reflects the success of 
the expansion program. In 1939, when 
Ware became president, the company 
had outstanding 100,000 shares of 7% 
prior preferred stock ($75.50 in divi- 
dends in arrears), 436,000 shares of 
common stock on which it had never 
paid a dividend, and $3.3-million worth 
of first mortgage bonds. 

By 1943, Ware had merged Union 

Potash with International and had suc- 
ceeded in recapitalizing the company. 
The old prior preferred was wiped out 
and the arrears with it. (The preferred 
stockholders accepted more common 
stock in exchange.) A new $4 preferred 
was issued to take its place. Outstanding 
debt was refunded on a more favorable 
basis, the old mortgage paid off. 
e Financial Picture—Since 1942 the 
company has paid dividends on both 
common and preferred. Last year earn- 
ings per common share amounted to 
$4.35, dividends were $1.30, 

In 1946, sale of another 141,000 
shares of common stock, at $32.50 a 
share, brought the company $4-million 
in additiona) capital. 

Between 1941 and’ mid-1947, fixed 

assets were increased some $) 3-million; 
the money came about equally from 
carnings, new capita] stock, and bor- 
rowings. Last summer its assets were 
about $1 4-muillion, working capital about 
$11.3-million. 
e Pmdential Loan—Since then, Inter- 
national has arranged a new 17-year 
34% loan from the Prudential Life In- 
surance Co. for $12-million. The new 
financing en; abled the company to pay 
ofits $6,625,000 term bank loan, add 
about §2-million to working capital and 
earmark almost $5-million for further 
plant expansion. The new loan has an 
added advantage: International won’t 
have to make any payments against 
principal until 1952. And, unlike the 
bank loan, it does not restrict the 
amount of earnings that can be paid in 
dividends—prevent the company from 
using earnings to buy up outstanding 
preferred stock if it wishes. 
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INSPECTION MACHINE, made by East- 


man Kodak, checks gears for imperfections 


Tool Display 


Trend to speed shown in 
Society of Tool Engineers’ fair— 
its biggest yet. Eastman Kodak 
is a new exhibitor. 


Precision-tool makers who showed 
their wares at the American Society of 
Tool Engineers fair in Cleveland were 
happily packing to go home this week. 

The fair, which lasted for five days 
last week, was the largest the society 
ever put on—and one of the most active. 
And many of the exhibitors had their 
pockets stuffed with orders. 
® Accent on Speed—On exhibit were 
tools and fittings developed to go with 
the fast, high-precision machines like 
those that machine builders showed in 
Chicago last fall (BW —Sep.27'47,p15). 
The accent was on speed. 

Since rough forgings and castings are 
made to much closer tolerances than 
they used to be, tool engineers have 
had to revise their designs. The cutting, 
grinding, and polishing instruments 
that they have come up with finish the 
new-ty pe forgings fast and accurately. 

e Newcomer—A new exhibitor at this 
year’s show was Eastman Kodak Co. 
Eastman got.into the machine-tool busi- 
ness indirectly. For years the company 
has made high-precision gaging and in- 
spection machines to use in its own 
shops and laboratories. Now it has de- 
cided it might as well sell them, too. 

How far the company will go into 

this field, Eastman officials aren’t say- 





ing; the company is charting its cours 
on the results of the first showing. Vis: 
tors at the show looked over the ma 
chines with interest. 

¢ The Stoppers—One of Eastman’s sho: 
stoppers was its Conju-gage (pictur 
left). This machine, in one sweepin 
motion, checks all the possible erro: 
that can creep into a finished gear. | 
takes everything from pin-size watcl 
pinions to - 84 in. in diameter, the: 
automatically records the measure on ; 
chart. 

Another precision instrument shown 

by Eastman was a contour projector 
This machine puts to work a numbe: 
of new twists in optical principles to 
throw an enlarged image of a small, 
hard-to-measure object on a calibrated 
screen. In this way the machine op 
erator can see at a glance the object's 
exact size. (The machine also takes 
fairly large objects.) The projection 
light is so bright that the machine can 
be used in broad daylight. 
e Foreign Machines—A postwar aspect 
of the fair was the number of foreign- 
made machine tools on view. The big- 
gest exhibitor in this category was Cosa 
Corp., of New York, which represents 
nine Swiss machine makers. The ma- 
chines, products of Swiss workmanship, 
drew a good deal of attention. 

Reishauer Tool Works, Ltd. (Zur- 
ich), showed a fast, accurate gear-grind- 
ing machine, It uses a worm-type grind- 
ing wheel and can cut either straight 
or helical gears. 

Societe Genevoise (Geneva) showed 
a heavy boring and milling machine 
which works accurately within toler- 
ances of two hundred-thousandths of 
an inch. 

Andre Bechler, Ltd, (Moutier), had 

on exhibit an automatic screw-making 
machine. It turns out jewelers and 
watchmakers parts so small that 50,000 
of them would fit in a thimble. 
e Fast Thread-Cutter—Another show- 
stopper was the “Cri-Dan” semiauto- 
matic, high-speed, thread-cutting ma- 
chine. Lees, Bradner Co., Cleveland, 
showed it for the first time in the U. S. 
The company will market it in the 
U. S., outfitted with American motors 
and controls. The machine is built by 
an English firm, Sentinel (Shrewsbury) 
Ltd. 

The Cri-Dan is a type of lathe. Its 
cutting tool goes back and forth over 
the cutting area at a clip of up to 100 
strokes a minute. Yet its controls are 
so accurate that tolerances can be held 
to a few ten-thousandths of an inch. 
A single-point, carbide tool does the 
cutting. The machine can finish an 
entire screw, with a thread 17 in. long 
by 4 in. in diameter, in 18 seconds. 
Lees, Bradner offered the outfit for im- 
mediate delivery. Price: about $6,500. 
e Small-Machine Trend—Several U. S. 


machine-tool builders who did not show 
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The actuating 
cam shaft 
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center of con- 
tact blocks, 
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Small Drum Switches 
FOR A-C AND D-C MOTORS 


There are lots of places where small drum switches 
come in handy for motor control. They are used as trans- 
fer switches, for multispeed motor control, and are pop- 


ular for sequence control on machine tools. 
The Allen-Bradley small drum switch consists of a 


column of contact blocks, each actuated by an individually 
shaped cam. Any sequence of contact opening and closing 
can be obtained to meet your special requirements. A 
variety of handles is available to satisfy every need. Let us 
send you a bulletin, 


Allen-Bradley Company 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


MOTOR CONTSGE 








Did you ever sell 
SCRAP 


at a profit? 


Your scrap pile holds more than metal. Its costly contents 
include your dead losses in time and labor operations. Sec- 
onds and rejects can only mean increased production costs 





all along the line. 
There is an answer to this . . . Inspection by Dial Indicator 
Gaging . . . Stop making the parts that won't fit! 
Wherever you have-a production problem involving a 
dimension of any kind, you have a use for a Dial Indicator 
Gage. And a Dial Indicator Gage for that specific job is 
available . . . This is the modern inspection method that en- 


PRODUCTION ASSEMBLY LINE FINISHED PIECES 








PRODUCTION ASSEMBLY LINE FINISHED PIECES 





Dial Indicator Gaging cuts seconds and rejects to a minimum 


ables workers to see dimensions, instead of feeling for them. You get accuracy— 
to whatever degree your work requires. Equally important—you get speed. 

For example — as pictured below — a Dial Indicator permits gaging while 
grinding, makes possible continuous precision measurement without stopping 
the machine. This prevents out-of-round, oversize and undersize pieces—reduces 
inspection time—saves the time formerly needed for resetting sizing controls 
after wheel dressing. The Arnold Gage, with various accessories, accurately 
gages outside diameter, inside or outside widths between faces of shoulders, 
tapered diameters, and work having splines and keyways. For full details, 
please write for illustrated Bulle- 
tin No. 18. 

We make both standard and cus- 

tom-built gages to meet the needs 
of users in a hundred industries. 
For highly specialized needs, we 
also make Air Gages and Automatic 
Electronic Sorting Gages. Let us 
help you with any gaging or in- 
spection problem. If you will send 
us blueprints of work to be meas- 
ured, we will gladly recommend the 
proper gage. Your inquiry involves 
no obligation. 


YOUR PROFIT DECISION IS Visible* Precision 





RAL *The use of Dial Indicator Gages—visible precision— 
lowers inspection costs, raises production. Federal 
Products Corporation is a largest —_- a 
both standard and custom-built gages— mecha 
FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORP. air, electronic—for the measurement of single and 


1144 Eddy St., Providence 1, R. 1. multiple dimensions. 
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at Chicago were also on hand. Thes 
as well as other exhibitors, displayed ; 
awareness to a new, important trend | 
the industry: Although more and mo 
mammoth machines are being us¢ 
there’s also a swing in the opposite 
rection. Production men have foun 
that small, relatively inexpensive m 
chines, which are still precision-buil: 
can often cover their needs for lig! 
jobs. They can thus keep their big cost! 
machines busy on heavy tasks. 
Builders who showed such mede 
found buyers ready to snap them up. 


Antitrust Suit Used 
For Promotion 


Antitrust action has harried many a 

trade association and corporation. But 
last week the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assn. seized on a Federal Trade Com- 
mission complaint as a platform fo: 
trumpeting a decade of industry achieve 
ment. 
e Names 35 Manufacturers—The com- 
plaint is a civil proceeding. It named 
the association, its managing director, 
Charles E. Devlin of Tacoma, Wash., 
and 35 plywood manufacturers, chiefly 
in Washington and Oregon. 

The FTC action was received in the 

Pacific Northwest by registered mail. 
As no announcement had then been 
made at Washington, the association 
hustled out the information to the 
press. At the same time it declared that 
the industry would “continue its suc- 
cessful, lawful promotion activities.” 
e Denial—In a flat denial that there had 
been “any industry collusion to restrain 
trade or control prices,” Devlin made 
three major points: 

(1) Fir plywood output is limited pri- 
marily by supply of premium grade 
peeler logs, and the government is the 
largest holder of timber; 

(2) The “eminent success of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. has been 
due solely to aggressive promotion, con- 
stant raising of quality standards pro- 
mulgated through the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, and product development”; 

(3) The current overwhelming de- 

mand for Douglas fir plywood is “the 
direct result of public preference for the 
quality material”—a demand “generated 
both by performance of the product 
and successful promotion.” 
e Sideswipe—Devlin also took a side- 
swipe at the government’s own pricing 
policies: “It is interesting to note that 
government has no compunction; it 
charges what the traffic will bear. The 
U. S. Forest Service sells stumpage on 
a bid basis at twice the appraised value, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
calls for bids in order to get the highest 
7 price when it has plywood to 
sell.” 
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For high strength at low cost 
ee look into “‘Cordura’”’ 


The tire industry looked into the advan- 
tages of Du Pont‘*Cordura” High Tenac- 
ity Rayon—and found a way to beat the 
heat that is the greatest single cause of 
tire failure. 


Because ‘‘Cordura”’ is engineered to 
produce great strength, engineers were 
able to reduce the thickness of the tire 
carcass. This thinner tire builds up less 
heat on the road .. . dissipates what heat 
there is much quicker. Yet the tire made 
with “Cordura” cords is stronger... 
resists Cutting and bruising under the 








most punishing operating conditions. 


Since less of this cord is needed per 
tire, manufacturers are able to reduce raw 
material costs. It’s a typical example of 
how this high tenacity rayon cuts pro- 


duction expense because you get so much 
strength from so little! 


“Cordura” is also used with remark- 
able results for conveyor belts, V-belts, 
and as reinforcing fabric for hose. Per- 
haps Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenac- 
ity Rayon can help you make a better 





product at a lower cost. For further in- 
formation, write Rayon Division, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-- - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for NYLON ... for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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Packard adopts Houde Torsional Vibration Damper with 
DC 200 Silicone Fluid to absorb vibration of crankshaft. 
Some of the best ideas die for want of the 
materials necessary to make them practical or for 
want of the time required to develop them. This 
might have been the fate of the ideas embodied 
in the Torsional Vibration Damper shown above. 
Use of a viscous fluid to smooth out the twisting 
motion of crankshafts was sound in theory—but 
impractical because there were no fluids which 
kept essentially the same consistency in use at 

high and low temperatures. 

Engineers of the Houde Engineering Division of 
the Houdaille-Hershey Corporation were stymied 
until they requested samples of DC 200 Fluid in 
December 1944 and proved to themselves that 
this Silicone Fluid developed by Dow Corning 
had exactly the properties they needed. Even so, 
a great deal of time was required before the 
device could be perfected and its superiority 
proved on Diesel engines and finally on the 1948 
Packard 8 and Deluxe 8. 


And the story of DC Silicone Fluids as damping 
media has just begun. We have learned from 
this and many similar experiences that equally 
useful applications of the basically different Dow 
Corning Silicone products may require an equal 
amount of developmental time. It's none too early 
to investigate their potential advantages. DC Sili- 
cone Resins, Varnishes, Fivids, Lubricants and 
Silastic* are described in Catalog G1-12, avail- 
able from Midland or nearest branch office. 


*TRADEMARK FOR DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York «¢ Chicago + Cleveland « Los Angeles 
Toronto « London « Paris « Stockholm ¢ Oslo 























TRANSPORTATION 
Auto Dealer Gets His Say 


















1 Slated to give a talk at a Pontiac dealers’ conference, Russell F. Mann, Iowa City dealer, 
digs in on his topic: “How to build a strong organization for competitive selling” 














New Cor i 
4 which Im 
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youll agree wih 












On meeting day in Pontiac, Mich., dealer Mann is well rehearsed and confident. The 
2 flip-over charts he uses to dramatize his ideas were prepared at company expense 






















3 Top factory sales officials (left to right: A. C. Ditz, L. W. Ward, Norman Perry) listen 
closely. They know that dealers can offer fresh viewpoints (turn to page 34) 
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Emerson-Electric Motors 
1/20 to 5 H. P.—AC and DC 


Swin 





ooo 10 MESH WITH YOUR PRODUCT 


HE right kind of power for the right kind of 
product can be accomplished by “meshing” 
our effort with yours. 


When your engineers collaborate with Emerson- 
Electric engineers three things may happen. .3; 


e You save costly engineering back-tracking 
and obtain the most efficient type of motor for 
each application. 


e You effect production savings through the most 
practical application of the power unit. 


e Your new product reaches the market 
properly equipped to provide the competitive 


edge so necessary for profitable merchandising. 


If you are planning a new or improved motor- 
driven appliance, take advantage of Emerson- 
Electric’s 58 years of engineering experience. 
Such collaboration—‘Twin-gineering,” we call 
it—is yours for the asking. 


Suggest to your Chief Engineer that he “Call 
in Emerson-Electric.” Write TODAY. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles and Davenport 
55 
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-THE NEW MODERN 
WAY TO ANCHOR 
MACHINERY 
without bolts or lag screws 
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: UNISORB gives you a com- 

‘/>, bination of savings and conven- 

f iences you get with no other 

7 method of machine mounting. 
a First you'll notice the advantage 
of installing on UNISORB. No bolts, no 





lag screws, no holes in ‘loors — and 
UNISORB works equally wel/ on every type 
of flooring. 

Because UNISORB absorbs from 60% 
to 85% of transmitted vibration and noise, 
the next feature you'll probably observe is 
that your plant is a better place to work in 
— and so will your employees. 

As building and machinery repair, main- 
tenance and replacement costs go Gown, 
that’s a UNISORB advantage you'll see — 
in black ink — on every financial report. 

Wherever in industry secure, simple, 
trouble-free machine mounting pays, 
UNISORB saves al/-ways! 


Sample on request. Write. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-@ SOUTH ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 


Mills: Johnson City, New York 
Millbury, Mass. + Jackson, Mich. 








Mann’s talk over, sales officials go over his facts and figures with him. Mann was pleased 
that his ideas went over so well, and that he had a chance to voice them 


Sales Officials Find It Pays 


Executives at General Motors’ Pon- 
tiac Division not long ago noted a sad 
fact: At meetings of factory heads with 
dealers, the factory people did all the 
talking. More and more, dealers were 
becoming just passive listeners. 

Then someone had an idea: “Why 
not let the dealers talk? They’re on 
the sales front. They must have ideas 
of their own.” 

The plan was tried and worked well 
from the start. With dealers taking an 
active part, the meetings became livelier. 


More and more ideas were tossed out 
to be chewed over: 

Now Pontiac holds regular two-day 
meetings every month. One dealer 1s 
chosen from each of its 24 sales zones 
in the nation and sent to the conferencc¢ 
at the company’s expense. Dealers are 
chosen to include small, medium, and 
large dealerships, from both urban and 
rural areas. And no dealer has to worry 
over whether someone else has chosen 
his topic to talk on—Pontiac executives 
see to it that subjects don’t conflict. 


Cities Fight Truck-Traffic Congestion 


Wide variety of measures being considered, Business Week 
survey shows. Three central terminal areas suggested in Detroit. 


Since the end of the war brought 
with it the end of gasoline rationing, 
traffic in many a city has been tied up 
in knots. Truck trafic has contributed 
heavily to the congestion. So has truck 
parking—sometimes crosswise of the 
strect—when making pickups or deliy- 
eries. Truck operators are hurt by this, 
too; lost time means lost money, So 
truck owners and city administrations 
have become more and more con- 
cerned over the problem. 

A Business Week survey this week 
showed that this concern has resulted 
in concrete action in several key cities. 
e Detroit’s Problem—Detroit is the 
latest to take action. Some 30,000 tons 
of freight a day move in and out of 
the city by truck—to and from 55 widely 
scattered terminals. Over half of these 


are in rented quarters not designed for 
freight handling; 14 are in residential 
areas where they do not conform to 
zoning laws. 

This scattering of terminals means 
that trucks must visit several terminals, 
often in different parts of the city, to 
complete pickups and deliveries. There 
is also considerable interchange of 
freight from one terminal to another. 
Both add hundreds of thousands of 
miles annually to truck trafie within 
the city. : 

e City’s Plan—Trucking operators are 
keenly aware of the problem because 
every added mile means added operat- 
ing costs. Many have banded together 
to use common terminals. Others are 
building new terminals. But Detroit's 
City Plan Commission doesn’t think 
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that such piecemeal action is going to 

ve the problem. So it has called for 
establishment of three general terminal 
areas. 

About 90% of freight handling in the 
city is centered around the three chosen 
sites. They are also accessible from 
major thoroughfares, and—very im- 
portant—all have enough land available 
for adequate terminal facilities. 

e Cooperation Needed—The commis- 
sion recognizes that the plan can be 
put into effect only by the truck opera- 
tors themselves. It has suggested that 
the Michigan Trucking Assn. appoint 
a committee to work with it on the 
project. And it has pointed out three 
ways in which the city can help: 

(1) It can rezone the land in the 
proposed terminal areas; 

(2) It can make changes in streets 
and alleys so that trucking companies 
can secure parcels of land of the right 
shape and size for terminal develop- 
ments; and 

(3) When the land is in a blighted 
area, the city can use its power ot 
condemnation. 

Here’s what other cities are doing: 

New York. Downtown and midtown 
Manhattan has been particularly hard 
hit. As a result, several programs are 
under way concurrently. 

(1) The Port of New York Author- 
ity is building a huge union truck ter- 
minal—close to the New York end of 
the Holland Tunnel. It was started 
last April, is scheduled for completion 
the end of this year. It is aimed prin- 
cipally at over-the-road carriers; its twin 
aims are to reduce street-trafc conges- 
tion and to lower trucking and terminal 
costs for truck operators. 

(2) The police department has insti- 
tuted a program to lessen peak traffic 
loads in the congested midtown garment 
area. The police department has set 
specific hours for pickup and delivery 
of various types of merchandise—partic- 
ularly before 9 a.m. and after 5 p.m. 

(3) A parking ban to improve traffic 
circulation has been expanded gradually 
through the business district. It now 
covers practically all of Manhattan be- 
low 59th Street. 

Hartford, Conn.—The Commission 
on the City Plan and the Dept. of 
Engineering have recommended: (1) a 
system of express highways serving the 
business district; (2) major improve- 
ments on streets that feed these high- 
ways; (3) improved facilities for off- 
street loading and unloading of trucks; 
(4) erection of several thousand new 
garages and parking spaces in the busi- 
ness district; and (5) one or more union 
truck terminals on the fringe of the 
business district. 

Memphis. A four-man committee, 
made up of members of the American 
Trucking Assns., is currently working 
with the police department. Objectives: 
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Chutometic prin hler 


FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 





They’re Protection ... They’re Savings... 
They Should Be A Part Of Every Business! 


I ndustrial and commercial fire safety has been and 

must continue to be an important function of business, 

not only in New England, but everywhere. With modern 
methods of protection, loss of life or cessation of manu- 
facturing and selling operations because of fire is inexcusable. 





Wixtmalic Sprinkler systems have past proved their fire 
combatability. They stand ready at all times to give 
instant, effective action at the first indication of flame. 
Because of this speed of detection, fires in sprinklered 
properties are usually extinguished in their infancy with 
but few sprinklers in actual operation, hence, little 
or no water damage. 

While the element of protection must always 
be considered of primary importance, approved 
Milomélie Sprinkley installations realize at once 
a savings of upward to 90% in insurance pre- 
miums... concrete evidence that continues to make 
Miilomalc Epunklers an important investment today... 

perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


vunklow 


Ey PROTECTION 
NUWIZZ7 MANUFACTURE: 
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"AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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to establish alternate routes for throw +} 
truck traffic; to get local drivers to s}. + 
the business district where possible, 
get truckers to use light trucks inst 
of heavies when practicable; to persu 
merchants to schedule heavy shipm« 
for early-morning delivery; to elimin. | 
cross-parking by trailer trucks; to h 
more truck-loading zones. 

Richmond, Va. An American Tru} 
con better today thar ing Assns. committee is working w 


police on a program similar to Mc 
oa) § | phis’ plan. 

ever been before!) Ps pian 
it's e ee Newark, N. J. The New Jersey Motor 
‘Truck Assn. has set up a committee to 
work with police on a Memphis-t; 
program. 


ee € Chicago. A lot of discussion has not 


Ld resulted in any concrete action. A pro 





posal to set specified times for truck 
/ Bod deliveries in the Loop was turned down 
—principally because of opposition fron 


those who would have to pay truck« 
office paper... see how much . : overtime for work outside normal hours. 


brighter this snow-white paper is, The idea of a few central truck ter 
Ful the dyyeunce minals was finally dropped; majorit) 
opinion was that they would merely d 


Note the new sturdiness that makes velop new areas of congestion. 


this improved Hammermill Bond _ Nevertheless, Chicago was one of th 
pioneers in this field. During the wai 
a group of 20 suburban carriers set up 
a central terminal..But this arrangement 


4 yong ended with the war. 


...whether for letters or forms, on its 


Compare it with any other all-purpose 


stand up in your files and in your mail, 





smooth, firm, glare-free surface... 
takes quick, clean erasing, too, 





Mail the coupon now for FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors...and the brighter, 
pyrer white... also matching envelopes. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK S HA LS WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


A Nd MERN Mk NAMED TO HEAD CAB 


President Truman last week named Joseph 
BOND J. O'Connell, Jr., to head the Civil Aero 
nautics Board. Now a Washington attomey, 
O'Connell served in various government 
posts from 1933 on; his last such job was 
general counsel for the Treasury Dept. No 
aviation expert, O'Connell anticipated critics 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. by saying: “If experience in the field of 
Please send me — FREE —the sample book showing the improved aviation is a prerequisite, I'm afraid they 
Hammermill Bond. have the wrong fellow.” 
The CAB post has been vacant since 
James M. Landis’ term ran out Dec. 31, 
1947. 
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Greyhound Boom 


Big bus company makes 
good money carrying foreign 
travelers who have to travel 
cheaply from U.S. ports. 


The scarcity of U. S. dollars in for- 

eign countries is bringing more dollars 
to the Greyhound Corp. The reason: 
Immigrants and travelers from abroad 
can bring only a limited number of 
dollars with them when they come to 
the U. S. So they save by taking the 
cheapest means of transportation from 
the port of arrival—buses. 
e $20,000 a Month—So far, this travel 
to the U. S. is comparatively scant. Yet 
by last week Greyhound Corp. was cash- 
ing in on it to the tune of some $20,000 
per month. Except for the prewar period 
when refugee travel was at its height, 
that’s the biggest income from foreign- 
ers since Greyhound established its 
sales offices abroad in 1932. And it’s 
a mere trickle to what company officials 
see for the day when more ships bring 
more travelers. 

This brisk “foreign trade” didn’t fall 
into Greyhound’s hands automatically; 
it is the result of hard-headed busi- 
ness pianning. In 1946, the traffic man- 





agers of the 15 Greyhound operating 
companies foresaw the influx of travelers 
from abroad. With Lloyd Higgs of Cen- 
tral Greyhound in charge, they reestab- 
lished their European offices late that 
year (BW—Nov.30’46,p26). 

e Selling Abroad—Today, from its office 
in Paris, Greyhound operates 350 sales 
agencies scattered across all Europe ex- 
cept for Russia and Soviet-dominated 
countries. These offices are stocked with 
sales literature, maps, folders, movies— 
all in native languages. 

The main sales theme: Buy your 
transportation in the U. S. before you 
leave Europe. The same offices are 
equipped to sell packaged all-expense 
tours, sponsored by Highway ‘Tours, 
Inc., a wholly-owned Greyhound sub- 
sidiary. 

Greyhound’s foreign offices—plus the 
other travel agencies abroad—sell about 
one-third of their transportation in the 
U. S. before the traveler leaves Eu- 
rope. The company’s pier agents, who 
meet every incoming ship at almost all 
U. S. ports, sell the rest. This is not 
too hard a job: Made fully aware of 
Greyhound service before he - sails 
and aboard ship, the customer is well- 
versed in opportunities for bus travel 
by the time he arrives. 

e Travel Orders—Foreign sales offices 
are paid on a commission basis, deal in 
dollars or their equivalent. They sell 














Wartime Transport to Luxury Liner 


\ veteran of four years as a troop transport, 
the S.S. Richardson heads into dock for 
conversion to a luxury liner. Time was 
when the Richardson carried up to 6,000 
troops per voyage. When Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. gets through with her at its 
Pascagoula (Miss.) yards, her 608-ft. hull 


will accommodate 539 passengers. The con- 
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version job will take about eight months 
and will cost the Maritime Commission 
about $5-million. The commission hasn't 
said yet who will get the peacetime version 
of this 22-knot, 24,000-ton ship. A similar 
converted troop transport, the S.S. President 
Cleveland, is now making the San Francisco- 
Tokyo run for the American President Lines. 








What the auto learned 


Razor blade producers, wanting more 
uniformity of blade quality (for 
smooth close shaves), found their 
answer in CMP Thinsteel* 


cision cold rolled strip product helps 


This pre- 


automobiles look clean and run trim, 
too. Interior working parts and ex- 
terior decorative parts work better 
and look better because the specialty 
light gauge steel from which they are 
made is better as to gauge accuracy, 
uniformity of physical properties and 
surface finish. These characteristics 
shave production costs, increase yield 
per ton, and insure customer satisfac- 
tion. Whatever your product, if thin 
gauges of cold rolled strip steel are 
that CMP 


Thinsteel* can prove its superiority. 


involved, chances are 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


Cie 








the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
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Whats Wrong 


with my brightness ratio? 


Wait-a-minute, Lady! We’re 
talking about lighting comfort 
—not mental comfort. All we 
said was that brightness ratios 
in your office could be im- 
proved. And the same goes for 
stores, schools and hospitals. 

Look at ordinary fluorescent 
fixtures. You’ll see eye-tiring 
brightness contrasts all along the 
surface. Some parts are dark... 
some are sharply bright. This 
common variation in light inten- 
sity is caused by the heretofore 
necessary use of unlike materials 
in the louver, such as metal 
and glass... or metal and plastic. 

Today, however, objectionable 
brightness contrast has at Jast 
been eliminated. Now there’s 
a new, higher standard for fluo- 
rescent lighting. 

The Holdenline Arrowhead 
louver is all-plastic, with no 
metal restraining parts. Bright- 
ness is uniform on all sides and 
sections. Without dark-to-bright 
contrasts, this advanced louver 
is equally attractive whether 
operating or unlighted. 


Holdenline Arrowhead design 
diffuses light evenly, softly. It 
reduces glare and prevents ugly 
bright spots on walls and ceilings. 

No bug graveyard, the Arrow- 
head louver is shaped to prevent 
dirt accumulation. And for 
strength, self-locking plastic parts 
are all bonded into an integral 
unit that can’t warp, sag, expand 
or discolor under any normal 
operating conditions. An Arrow- 
head louver snaps into place in 
a jiffy without screws. 

For comfort and efficiency, 
there’s nothing under the sun 
like good lighting. Be sure to see 
the years-ahead Arrowhead 
fluorescent fixture before you 
develop relighting or expansion 
plans. Jt features the only all- 
plastic, controlled brightness 
louver. Worth writing about to 


us today, isn’t it? > 


HOLDENLINE ARROWHEAD FIXTURE— 
Catalog No. CP-240. Ballast enclosed in 


_ Chan’l-Run Basic Unit. Pat. pending. 





only a travel order to the man who bu: 
in Europe. He, in turn, exchanges 
for the actual Greyhound ticket wh« 
he arrives in a U. S. or Canadian po: 
(Most Canadian intercity bus co: 
panies cooperate with Greyhound 

foreign promotion; they honor ea 
other’s tickets.) 

Thanks to ship-to-shore telephon 
more and more tickets are being so) 
aboard ship before port is reache: 
This insures quick accommodations fi 
a passenger when he arrives. 
© Biggest Business—Biggest volume 0: 
Greyhound foreign. business is comin; 
now from Sweden, Norway, Finland 
Holland, and England. But traveler 
from both Spain and Portugal continu 
to trickle in. Greyhound transports 
them from U. S. ports to Mexico, 
where they join the hundreds who 
made similar trips when Franco took 
charge in Spain. 

One of Greyhound’s newest big 
money-making jobs is carrying immi 
grants and settlers from England and 
Australia to western Canada. Many 
Australian farmers come via New York 
—they find it easier to get space on 
ships traveling on that route than on 
those going direct from Australia to 
San Francisco, Seattle, or Vancouver. 
¢ No Competition—Yet—So far, Grey 
hound is little worried about competi 
tion; it thinks it has the jump on othe: 
companies both in the foreign field and 
in expanded service for vacation trav 
elers at home. But it knows that stiffer 
competition is in the offing. A new- 
comer to the field, Transcontinental 
Bus System, Inc. (BW—Dec.27’47,p20), 
is ready to make a play for eastern 
U.S. business. It is already well-es 
tablished throughout the West and 
Southwest. 

Nevertheless, there probably won’t 
be any serious threat for a long time to 
come. Greyhound, whose nai, Beare’ is 
a running dog, is still leading the pack. 


More Welded Rail 
To Cut Maintenance 


Railroads are looking with increasing 
favor on jointless welded rail. They 
have used it on a small scale for some 
20 years. Now several carriers plan to 
install longer sections of this type of 
track in the coming months. 

e Savings—Biggest advantage of welded 








west be aoa 
is me 


rail is lower maintenance costs. ‘Track 
and rail-tie wear is heaviest at the joints. 
So the fewer the joints, the less the 
maintenance. Standard track sections 
are 39 ft. long. That means a joint 
every 39 ft. on conventional track. 
Figures compiled by the American 
Railway Engineering Assn. on existing 
welded-rail installations indicate possi- 
ble labor savings of 30% a year in main- 


HOLDENLINE CHAN’L-RUN SERVES INDUSTRY TOO 
Individual or continuous runs with standardized heavy-gauge units. 
Sockets mounted on welded end plate for positive, safe lamp spacing. 

End plate protects sockets during relamping. 


HOLDENLINE Co. 
Ficneets Ga Flucrescent 


2287 Scranton Road « Cleveland 13, Ohio 
HOLDENLINE—T. M, REG. U. S, PAT, OFF, 1937 
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Way is it necessary to sell America to 
Americans? One of the reasons is, not until 
now did the people of this country have to be 
shown that they lived in the most favored and 
most favorable country on earth. Where are the 
salesmen to do this job? Every community 
has its leaders who have this responsibility, not 
only to themselves, but to their families, their 
community and their country. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - SHEETS - PLATES - WIRE - TIE PLATES AND SPIKES - 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - BARS - RODS. 
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Lights at the correct angle...the 
the camera 
set. The photographer is ready 
for that split-second flick of the 
shutter which captures the last- 
ing image. 

This machine-age artist keeps 
his sights on perfection... 
to achieve it by applying new 
techniques to the firm founda- 


model in position... 


strives 


tion of experience. 

In the field of power transmis- 
sion as well as in photography, 
the focus is on perfection. Engi- 
neers of the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company strive for perfection 






Twi (ose Disc 


CLUTCHES ano’ rORAULIC ORIVES 








OCW on Perfection 


in much the same manner as the 
skilled photographer. They ap- 
ply the most modern techniques 
of design to the newest theories 
of hydraulic or mechanical 
power transmission, in achiev- 
ing the complete Twin Disc line 
of clutches and hydraulic drives. 

If you havea problem in power 
transmission, ask the assistance 
of Twin Disc Clutch Company 
engineers. Their recommenda- 
tions will be based on 30 years 
of experience in the field. 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois) 


hytraulic 
Power Take-off Torque Converter 






Machine Tool 
Clutch 





SINCE 1918 











tenance. This is often more th 
enough to offset the initial cost—whi 
runs roughly $1,500 to $2,000 per m 
higher than standard track costs. 
Another savings angle: The smoo 
jointless rail means less wear and t 
on rolling stock, 
e No Buckling—Advocates of weld 
track say they have pretty well lick: 
the bugbear of expansion and contri 
tion due to changes in temperatui 
Spring-clip type rail fasteners and “ant 
creepers” hold long sections of tra 
firmly in place; the effects of heat an 
cold are absorbed within the rail instea 
of causing the rail to lengthen o 
shorten. Thus buckling is prevented. 


- @ Problem—Probably the biggest heac 


ache in installing welded rail is haul 
ing the sections into place. Rails ar 
welded on the spot—or as close to it a 
possible. Conceivably, welded track 
can run to any length. But moving 
long sections poses a problem. Special 
conveying equipment has been devel 
oped to solve it. 

e New Installations—The Santa Fe te- 
cently installed five miles of welded rail 
in Kansas; Union-Pacific has made its 
first open-track installation in Wyoming; 
New York Central is laying welded rail 
in seven locations on its western lines; 
Elgin, Joliet, & Eastern, which already 
has 25 miles of such track, will lay 15 
miles more this year. Central of Geor- 
gia pioneered in its use; Delaware & 
Hudson has tried it. Other roads—in 
the East as well as in the West—are 
trying out or planning installations. 


NEW BLOOD FOR PACKARD 


The directorate of Packard Motor Car 
Co. is getting a transfusion of new 
blood. 

The company announced last week 
that three of the board’s veteran mem- 
bers have resigned. The most notable 
of these is Alvan Macauley, Jr., 76; he’ 
has been with Packard since 1910, chair- 
man of the board since 1939. The 
other two are Henry E. Bodman, of 
the company’s legal counsel, a director 
since 1917, and Robert B. Parker, who 
joined Packard in 1909 and became a 
director in 1931. 

Among the men appointed to fill the 
vacancies is Earle C. Anthony, Pack- 
ard’s California wholesaler. 

Anthony qualifies for the board on 
several counts. He is Packard’s second 
largest stockholder as well as its sec- 
ond oldest distributor. He is expected 
to bring the dealer slant on what's 
wanted in products and promotion into 
the councils of the company. 

he other new Packard directors are 
W. Tom ZurSchmiede, Detroit indus- 
trialist, and Henry C. Bogle, of Pack- 
ard’s legal counsel. 

The new appointments are to be 
approved at the annual meeting Apr. 19. 
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CONTROVERSIAL CHART on consumer 
purchasing power appeared in Jan, 31 issue 





Enough Purchasing Power? 
Sirs: 

In a recent Trend |BW—Jan.31'48, 
p82| you invite your readers to com- 
ment on a chart |above| which intends 
to answer the question: Is there enough 
purchasing power? ... 

You fail to state in which way your 
chart responds to the question. You 
show the value of all consumer goods 
produced, including inventory changes 
and net exports. You also show total 
consumer income. May I ask if you in- 
tend to imply that, when the sum of 
consumer goods output, net exports, 
and inventory additions exceeds con- 
sumer income, we have arrived at a 
point when there is not enough purchas- 
ing power to absorb all of it? If such is 
indeed your intention then I must dis- 
agree. For, consumer income is always 
either equal or exceeds that output. In 
fact it exceeds it by the excess of indi- 
vidual savings over individual taxes. . . . 

While vour chart does not seem to 
prove much as_ regards purchanisg 
power. . . . it shows the relationship 
between expenditures for consumption 
and those for investment (the areas di- 
vided by the dotted line). In relation to 
total consumer income, savings have 
been brought back to a much smaller 
percentage than that existing during the 
war-inflated 1942-1945 period. This is, 
of course, a sound development. 

However, the fact that consumer and 
investment expenditures are being bal- 
anced again does not provide any proof 
how large consumer income is going to 
be next ‘month or next year. Consumer 
income is the effective demand of the 
country and everybody wishes to know, 
of course, how large that demand is 
going to be in the future. The question 
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remaining to be answered is: What 
causes effective demand? ... 
H. G. Wo.Fr 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e We did not “intend to imply that, 
when the sum of consumer goods out- 
put, net exports, and inventory additions 
exceeds consumer income, we have 
arrived at a point when there is not 
enough purchasing power to absorb all 
of it.’ However, it is interesting to 
know how the “investment” portion of 
consumer goods output compares both 
with consumer expenditures and with 
consumer income. 


Sirs: 

We are inclined to believe that the 
chart and analysis of purchasing power 
may include substantial amounts which 
are only theoretically ‘consumer in- 
come.” We have in mind those large 
individual incomes which actually are 
used in only small part for consumer 
expenditures, with the larger part going 
for savings, investments, insurance, and 
so forth. 

It seems to us that a nearer approxi- 
mation to what is actually happening 
could be made by running separate 
curves for wage earner income, since 
that is the bulk of the actual purchasing 
power. If that were done, would it not 
show a substantial decline in the pur- 
chasing power of wage earner families 
since the end of OPA? 

A chart such as yours shows that the 
purchasing power would be more than 
adequate if all individuals would spend 
their income on consumer goods. Is it 
any more valid, however, than figures 
which show that capital investment 
would be adequate if accumulated 
capital were actually being invested in 
productive lines, instead of being 
hoarded or being invested for purely 
speculative purposes? 

As we see it, workers’ families are 
the group whose real income must be 
watched most closely in order to judge 
what may happen to the supply-demand 
situation for consumer goods. 

ELLerY Foster 
DIRECTOR, RESEARCH & EDUCATION, 
INT. WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA (C.I.0.), 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sirs: 

The chart . . . presents a useful ap- 
proach to the problem of consumer 
purchasing power. 

I believe, however, that the figures on 
consumer income should not be taken 
without adjustment. Some consumers 
save a certain portion of their income; 











* For over 40 years Sly engineers 
have been solving all kinds of dust 
problems. They have been doing 
this longer than anyone else. 


This long experience is reflected in 
superlative engineering resulting 
in\dust control equipment which will 
operate most efficiently and most eco- 


nomically. Over 5,000 installations 


A Sly\ engineer will be pleased to 
discuss your conditions with you, to 
cooperate with your staff in a study 
of all vital factors — plant layout, 
operating conditions, hoods, piping, 
ventilation, filter, etc.—and to rec- 
ommend the proper installation 
Sly Dust, Collectors are not expensive 
to install or maintain. They are a 
paying investment, saving thousands 
of dollars yearly. 






Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of useful information 
on Dust Control, and tell us your problem 








A typicol Sly Dust Filter — heart of 
the compiete dust control system 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue™~*+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York * Chicago * Philadelphia 
Detroit ¢ Cincinnati * Rochester * St. Lovis * Toronto 
Los Angeles a Bileani. gh a Mi Pp Si. 
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Make no mistake about it. There 7s a man in this picture—a keen execu- 
tive who knows the value of his time and energy to his company. 

Instead of wasting precious minutes (and sometimes hours) on the 
routine job of signing checks, he delegates the work to an employee— 
and the Todd locked-control Check Signer. 

Todd Check Signers imprint as many as 50 safe, legal signatures per 
minute! A dual-lock system, removable signature plate and automatic 
item counter assure complete control over check issuance. AND you get 
insurance coverage against duplication with your Signer —at no extra 
cost to you. There's protection, speed, economy in a Todd Protectograph 
Check Signer! 

Save time and money with the Todd Check Signer—there’s one to 
meet your needs and budget. For further information, just clip and mail 


the coupon below. Why not do it now, while it’s handy? 










MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! i 4 

ELSA OLE 2 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. : 3 
i Without cost or obligation to me, please : 
| let me have complete information about e 
| Toad Protectograph Check Signers. ; ‘ 
Company eu COMPANY, INC. 

ee - eg d bi 

[ Address. STevele| aS ee 
1 City Zone State 
\ ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
i By en SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BW-3-27-48 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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others use part of their income t, 
finance capital goods expansion or 1 
pairs. These are the subtractive fact: 
Ultimately, of course, the savings 
expenditures on capital goods reap) 
as consumer income with a time lag 

An additional factor is consuiie 
credit obtained from borrowing and 
stalment buying. This is the addit 
factor... . 

ARTHUR BERGr} 

PETTIT, BAUSMAN & CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

In studying the chart it appeared to 
me that the author of the chart could 
prove his point quite clearly if statist: 
are available covering consumer saving; 
—insurance premiums, net bond pu 
chases, bank deposits, etc.—by plotting 
them as an addition to the ordinate of 
consumer purchases. If a line connect 
ing this set of ordinates closed the gap 
between consumer purchases and cou 
sumer income, then the proof of accu 
racy would be established. 

It is quite conceivable that retail 
credit expansion will have a place in this 
chart when instalment buying reaches 
the proportions that existed prior to thi 
time wartime controls were imposed. ie. 

F,. W. PEARSON 
BONNE TERRE FARMS, 
ARTHUR, N. D. 


e The way to check the volume of con 
sumer savings suggested by the gap 
between income and expenditures is in 
deed to add up statistics on insurancc 
premiums, bond purchases, etc. Th 
Dept. of Commerce does that. In gen 
eral, the department has usually arrived 
at a fairly close check. 

As for credit expansion, that appears 
indurectly in the chart, insofar as pur 
chases of goods on credit constitute an 
offset to direct savings in the forms 
Reader Pearson listed. In short, use of 
credit to buy gives us a form of borrow 
ing, or dis-saving. The gap between ex- 
penditures and income is, therefore, the 
net result of positive savings on the part 
of some individuals and borrowings or 
negative savings on the part of others. 


Sirs: 

A chart like this was hardly necessary 
to arrive at the conclusion that the chart 
discloses. If you will refer back to the 
classical political economists . . . you 
will see that it can be demonstrated that 
selling prices themselves make a buying 
power equal to the selling prices. 
Namely, the selling prices of all com 
modities as purchased for consumption 
represent the total national income, and 
the receivers of this national income 
have an amount of money equal to the 
total selling price of all the articles pro- 
duced during the period and whether 
or not they are actually consumed. If 
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they are not actually consumed, the buy- 
ing-power has not been used, but inven- 
tories on shelves have increased. . . . 

I cannot see how there can possibly 
be any lack of buying-power in this 
country sufficient to purchase every- 
thing that is produced in this country, 
and regardless of the price level. This 
will be true, I think, so long as money 
is easy and, therefore, so long as sufh- 
cient money can be borrowed by indus- 
try to carry on with full production and 
full employment at the inflated wage 
and price scales of today... . 

It seems to me that most of the 
economists of the United States are off 
balance in their sizing up of the present 
situation and of what may be antici- 
pated for the future... . 

Hucu W. Sanrorp 
FIDELITY BUILDING, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


e We appreciate Reader Sanford’s point 
of view and took cognizance of it in the 
Trend when we said: “Some econo- 
mists are offended by even the posing 
of the question. They snort that pro- 
duction is the true measure of purchas- 
ing power.” We do not wish to insist 
that the school which believes that pro- 
duction generates its own purchasing 
power is wrong, but it is clear that in- 
asmuch as we have had certain cyclical 
failures of this seemingly automatic 
process, there is some cause to broaden 
or alter the simplest version of this 
theorem. All that we sought to do was 
to address ourselves to one of the sorts 
of question that has been raised by 
economists who have attempted to work 
new roads to the solution of this prob- 
lem. 


Sirs: 

To comment on your chart and 
reasoning [on purchasing power]: 

It strikes me that there is too much 
dependence on statistical study of such 
questions. . . . The statistical approach 
always leaves too much room for doubt 
because the data are admittedly in- 
accurate. Also, as you say, statistical 
shenanigans are frequently necessary. 

Granted that a great many business 
men are not interested in theoretical 
economics, I think you would be doing 
them a better service to try to develop 
and explain fundamental formulas than 
to present more or less questionable fig- 
ures. After all, economic relationships 
are relatively simple, although the mass 
of transactions tends to confuse the stu- 
dent and appears to complicate the 
problem. . . 

Epwarp N. Horr 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


eWe find much to agree with in 
Reader Horr’s remarks that some of our 
problems can best be examined in terms 
of formulas and principles and not sta- 
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Until your product is safe in the hands 
of the ultimate purchaser, your respon- 
sibility is incomplete. You can assure 
a “happy landing” for your product, no 
ie matter how it travels, by giving it the 

better protection of Gaylord Boxes— 
designed for safe delivery. + + For com- 
petent assistance in your packaging 


problems, call the nearest Gaylord Office. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Folding Cartons 

Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
Kraft Paper and Specialties 








SBE ; 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York e Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland e Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort 
Worth ¢ Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio *« Memphis 
Kansas City * Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga * Weslaco 
New Haven ¢ Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


EARCHING the very depths of 

heavy metal parts for hidden 
defects is an important part of regu- 
lar safety inspections given Erie 
locomotives. : 
Yes, the Supersonic Reflectoscope 
used for this job “looks” right into 
axles and driving pins by sending 
high frequency sound waves directly 
into the heart of solid steel. If there 
is any interior flaw, the waves 
detect the fault and show it on the 
machine’s viewing screen. 
Use of scientific equipment like the 














Detective 


Reflectoscope is typical of the Erie’s 
modern methods for progress in rail- 
roading. Developing new, better 
and faster ways of doing things 


_results in safer, more dependable 


railroad transportation—the kind 
you get when you travel or ship 
“Via Erie,” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industral America 











tistics. However, a lot of people a: 
interested in the practical approach an 
we did our best to meet that interes: 
at the same time that we sought to 1 
late some of the basic formulas an 
principles of the economy, implicitly, i: 
the way we made up our chart. 


Sirs: 

In The Trend of Jan. 31 you aspers 
statisticians. You say that the data o1 
consumer incomes “includes all income: 
except those derived from such irregu 
lar and unreported activities as picking 
pockets.”” The implication is that th« 
Dept. of Commerce, gatherer of the 
data, is derelict. I disagree. 

When John Dip extracts money from 
John Doe, he transfers income. Dip’s in 
what Doe’s out. If Doe’s income was 
recorded by the Dept of Commerce in 
the first place, obviously Dip’s is in the 
second place. No change has taken place 
in total income. 

There’s this exception: If Doe’s 
dipped dough had been derived in days 
past (that is, if he had just taken it, 
say, out of the savings bank), then Dip’s 
gain would have been income to him 
and capital loss to Doe. In that case, 
the “irregular and unreported” activity 
of Dip would escape the sharp stat- 
isticians of the Dept. of Commerce. 

That mitigates but doesn’t eliminate 
the error. 

J. A. Livincsron 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e Such activities as moonshining are as 
productive as many’ that are counted 
under national income, yet moonshining 
is not included as such. Gradually, the 
line of division among these activities, 
between what should and should not be 
national income fades. After moon- 
shining, say, vou have prostitution. 
Gradually, you will arrive at pick- 
pocketing. To be sure, it would gener- 
ally be considered merely as income 
transfer. 

However, payments made by Doe to 
Slow, his cleaning woman, are counted 
with national income; all too frequently 
these days they might also best be 
deemed a transfer payment and not an 
income payment—espccially when Slow 
just transfers the dirt from outside the 
rug to under the rug. It might even be 
considered that pickpocketing is also a 
productive activity because it introduces 
a certain amount of interesting adven- 
ture and change into otherwise prosaic 
lives. Perhaps, you would make as the 
criterion of income the question 
whether the activity is voluntarily sup- 
ported by those whose money is paid 
out for the services. 

All in all, we are inclined to agree 
with Reader Livingston about. picking 
pockets, but the dividing line between 
what is and what is not properly na- 
tional income is a verv nebulous one. 
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SOUTH BEND PRECISION LATHES have solved the production 
of precision parts for many manufacturers. Their accuracy, 
speed and adaptability to a wide range of operations con- 
tribute to efficient machining. Perhaps you are running some 
small, precision jobs on slow, heavy machines. If so, you 
should find out about South Bend Precision Lathes. These are 
the kind of jobs for which they are built. Their use can often 
effect appreciable savings. And, being reasonable in price, 


they can be installed without excessive capital investment. 


Call your local distributor for complete information. You will 
find his name listed under “Machine Tools” or “Lathes” in 
your classified phone book. Or, write today for catalog. 





16 x 6 TOOLROOM LATHE 
with handwheel collet attachment; collet rack; taper attachment; micrometer carriage stop; chip $703] 50 
pan; thread dial; 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor; and drum switch. Catalog No. 8117-C. . 


PRICES OF SOUTH BEND LATHES 


carne sa ouicx quawee —Toug0M 
16” x 6' Lathe $1640.50 $2031.50 
14" x 5° Lathe 1382.50 1735.50 
13” x 5’ Lathe 1153.50 1481.50 
10” x 3’ Lathe 863.60 1151.60 
Ts. F Bench Lathe 312.70 481.70 


Prices include 3 phase, 60 cycle, A.C. motor and drum switch — f.0.b. factory 


BUILDING BETTER TOOLS 
SINCE 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WOR KS 


$5532 GAST MADISON STREET «© SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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YODER - Engineered 





high-speed continuous 


PRODUCTION LINES 


for making many things 


from COILED STRIP 


or SHEETS 





If you are buying, selling, or making large 
quantities of anything which is, or could be, 
manufactured wholly or partly from flat 
rolled metals in thicknesses up to 4” or 
more, there is a good possibility that costs 
can be drastically reduced and production 
speeded up by a Yoder production line. You 
may start by first slitting coiled strip or sheets 
to proper widths, then cold-roll-forming into 
structurals, mouldings, panels, tubing, etc., 
and performing other operations such as 
welding, curving, coiling, embossing, per- 
forating, notching and cutting-to-length, in 
a Yoder synchronized production line. 


Into automobiles and airplanes alone go close 
to 1,000,000,000 feet of cold-formed struc- 
tural shapes, panels, mouldings and tubing 
per year. Sorne of the many other applications 
tor Yoder production lines are listed above. 
Wherever a combination of great strength 
with light weight, accuracy and fine finish 
are desired, the Yoder way has great 
advantages over all other methods in low 
cost and big production, with minimum 


of skilled labor. 


Yoder offers you the services of their engi- 
neering staff with 35 years’ experience in 
designing and adapting standardized, high- 
speed, low-cost production equipment to 
the diversified needs of metal fabricators. 


Literature * Consultations « Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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MARKETING 


PRESIDENT of Barker Bros., Neil Petree 
took over in the 1938 depression 











VICE-PRESIDENT A. T. Danielson is re- 
sponsible for Barker’s unique sales setup 


Boosting Home-Furnishing Sale 


Barker Bros., of Los Angeles, taking advantage of south- 
ern California’s building boom, outsells any other home-furnishings 
store in the country 3-to-1. One reason: its unique selling setup. 


Last week “‘the world’s largest home- 
furnishings store” issuéd an eye-filling 
report on its 1947 business: Sales came 


to $30,006,000; net after taxes was 
$2,032,605. 
The fact that Barker Bros. in Los 


Angeles outsold any other home fur- 
nishings store in America 3-] is due to 
its unusual approach to home-furnish- 
ings retailing. 

e How It’s Done—For a sample of this 
unusual approach, here’s what the store 
has been doing since early January to 
boost sales still higher: 

(1) Specially built station wagons, 
carrying color photographs of furni- 
ture and samples of fabrics, floor cover- 
ings, and draperies, are buzzing around 
three small cities approximately 100 
mi. from Los Angeles. In its first week 
in Santa Barbara, one of these mobile 
sample cases sold $23,000 of home 
furnishings. 

(2) Every day in February a new 
team of sales personnel from the main 
store fans out through Los Angeles to 
beard prospects in their own living 
rooms. 

(3) Barker Bros. manufacturing oper- 
ation moved out of a warehouse into 
a new 300,000-sq. ft. factory. 

(4) Construction began on a new 


branch store hard by General Motors’ 
new plant in the San Fernando Valley. 
Another new store—with three times the 
floor space of the present outlet—be 
gan to rise in Santa Monica. And a 
45,000-sq. ft. branch store for the 
Crenshaw district (BW —Oct.4’47,p25) 
went on the drawing boards, scheduled 
for fall opening. 

e Two Factors—While these improve 
ments will undoubtedly contribute to 
the “good year” promised stockholders 
in 1948, Barker’s sales and earnings 
this year will depend primarily on two 
other factors that have doubled the 
store’s sales since 1941: 

(1) Southern California’s boom in 
home-building; and (2) Barker’s intri 
cately maneuvered sales organization. 
e Growth—Barker Bros. grew with Los 
Angeles. When the store was estab- 
lished 68 years ago Los Angeles was a 
sleepy village of 11,183 inhabitants. 
By the time Los Angeles’ population 
topped 1,000,000 (1927), Barker Bros. 
had a ten-story, block-long building in 
downtown Los Angeles plus branches 
in Long Beach and Hollywood, and 
was already referring to itself as “‘the 
world’s largest home-furnishings store.” 

The depression stopped the store’s 
progress—and its profits. In 1938 Neil 
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PRINTED PROOF ON TAPE e ONE-HAND CONTROL e AUTOMATIC DIVISION ¢ ELECTRIFIED MULTIPLICATION ¢ MANY USES e TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
DIVERSIFIED APPLICATIONS ¢ THE ONLY ALL-PURPOSE CALCULATOR PROVIDING A PRINTED RECORD 


DECIMALS LOCATED 





jor thi 


FREE Forder 


AND PRINTED 


«and that’s why you find Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator producing the 
figure facts in so many efficiently-run offices. 

Only the Printing Calculator does all your figure work with printed proof of 
accuracy. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts—and simul- 
taneously prints the factors and answer of each calculation. 

It’s simple! Fast, touch-method operation is natural on the compact 10-key 
keyboard. You enter the figures as you read them—there’s no searching the keyboard 
for the correct columns . . . the machine selects them automatically. 

See for yourself how “Smart Businessmen watch their figures...” Write to Adding: 


Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div., Dept. BW-3A, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. 


Reminglon Rand 





MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 



















SCOOPMOBILE 


NEED NEVER SIT IDLE 


e SCOOPMOBILE need never be 
used for one specialized job, then 
put aside! With a quick change of 
attachments SCOOPMOBILE can 
be used for a multitude of jobs. It 
scoops, hauls, lifts, dumps, pours, 
loads, stacks and spreads. 


. SCOOPMOBILE eco- 
nomically handles most 
any type materials... 
dirt, concrete, coal, hay, 
rock, lumber, cement, 
heavy equipment, grain, 
manure, feed, and many 
others. Normal track 
height (without exten- 
sions) is 12 ft., permit- 
ting a 4000-lb. load to 
be discharged at any 
elevation up to /7-ft. 
94-in. Extensions avail- 
able if desired. 

SCOOPMOBILE with 
24 ft. track hoists % 
cu. yd. hopper. 














In @ matter of minutes, Crane Boom can be 
attached to handle awkward loads. Other lifting 
attachments include forks for pallets, fertilizer 
tines, concrete hopper, buckets, backfill blade. 
Faster maneuvering; 4 speeds forward and reverse. 











Buckets available in sizes 4 to 24 yards. One 
man and a SCOOPMOBILE can load up to 80 
yards of stock piled sand or gravel per hour 
with ease. 


Built by the manufacturers 
of MIXERMOBILE- 
TOWERMOBILE 
TOWERMOBILE-CRANE 
WAGNERMOBILE LIFT 


Send for 
COMPLETE DETAILS 





oni | 





MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


6855 N. E. Halsey St. ¢@ Portland 16, Oregon 
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Petree, then president of James Me- 
Creery & Co. (New York), was brought 
in as president. In two vears profits 
were up from $19,000 to $500,000. 

Barker's had just begun to expand 

again, with five new branch stores in 
Los Angeles suburbs, when war choked 
off the expansion. Sales held steady at 
about the $15-million mark for the 
duration. But with peace, and the re- 
vival of home building, sales shot up. 
They advanced to $16.7 7-million in 
1945, to $23.9-million in 1946, to $30- 
million in 1947. 
e Wide Appeal—Barker’s, unlike most 
furniture stores, appeals to all economic 
levels. Its basement does a $600,000 
business annually in used furniture. 
('wo floors above, the Decorator Shop 
offers individual pieces with price tags 
of several thousand dollars. 

Barker’s doesn’t limit itself to fur- 
niture, of course. Just about anything 
that goes into the well-dressed house 
can be found there. It has special sec- 
tions for large appliances; radios, phon- 
ographs, and records; pianos; silverware; 
glassware; china; art and gifts; lamps; 
Hoor coverings; linens and bedding; 
draperies; small housewares. 
¢ Sales Setup—Barker’s unusually organ- 
ized sales staff is a tremendous factor in 
the store’s success. Every sales person 
is a member of a 24-man vertical team 
that meets weekly to plan “correlated 
selling” for the following week. “‘Cor- 
related selling’ means, in the words 
of one Barker executive: “Once a cus- 
tomer steps into our store, we try to 
sell her everything she will ever con- 
ceivably need.” 

To meet their personal and team 
quotas for the week, Barker’s sales per- 
sonnel not only suggest other items to 
the customer, but personally take her 
by the arm and deliver her to other 
departments where they hand her over 

















to one of the members of their tean 
e Royalty—Payoff for this team comp: 
tition is the annual Parade of Chan 
pions, and the induction into tl 
“$100,000 Club.” ‘Trophies and sma 
cash prizes are awarded to the two wi 
ning salesmen and two saleswomen, an 
they are crowned as King and Quec 
for the year (picture, below). 1) 
actual ‘“‘coronation ceremony’ wit 
ornate crowns and velvet robes is th 
real reward. 

Induction into the $100,000 Club ; 
almost as elaborate. In 1947, 63 en 
ployees who together sold $8,350,00 
worth of furnishings entered this elit 
circle. 

There are about +400 salespeople, a 
told. They 
drawing account’ plus commissions, 
there is an incentive even for those wh 
have no chance of making the charme« 
circle of the $100,000 Club. About 7 
“general salesmen,”” equipped by train 


ing and experience to sell in any part 


of the store, supplement the teams. 

e 25 Decorators—Most large furnitur 
stores have one or two decorators. Bark 
er’s has 25. They work principally o1 
“ensemble selling’ furnishing an entiré 
house or a considerable portion of it 
This accounts for 40% of Barker’s re 
tail volume. 


A home advisory bureau, which ladles 
out free advice on home building and 


furnishing to all comers, funnels pros 
pects to the decorators. ‘The bureau’ 
three radio programs weekly, and 
dozen model homes furnished by thc 
store, lure families who are buying 
building a home into the store. 

e Sales Strategist—Masterminding both 
sales strategy and hoopla is Barker’s 
vice-president, A. ‘I’. Danielson, wh« 
has been with the store since he left 
the Army after World War I. Daniel 
son, a recent president of the National 





CORONATION CEREMONY: Year’s leading salespeople crowned by president Petree 
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Federation of Sales Executives, con- 
ceived the group selling idea in 1934; 
the device bounced sales up $3-million 
in one year. 

Danielson gives loving attention to 
sales detail. He likes to hold sales meet- 
ings for all the employees on “Thirteen 


Ways to Make Our Customers Like Us 
Better.” Twice a year he devotes the 
weekly sales meetings to “How Do You 
Say ‘Good Morning’ and “Thank You 
For Your Order?” 

“We figure,” says Danielson, “that 
if you give a customer a hearty ‘good 





Cash Farm Income in 


American farmers received more 
than $30-billion in cash last year 
from marketings—an increase of al- 
most 25% over the $24.5-billion 
they got in 1946. T'wo states—Iowa 
and California—were over the $2- 
billion mark in 1947. 

This was the biggest cash-income 
year in agricultural history, the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. Farm-market experts 
were trying this week to evaluate 
the effect on farm cash income of 


1947 
Rank (1946 Rank in Parentheses) 
1 MOG BEN, £ aise since <3 
TL) PERE Pane 
3 St ) nr rey 
4 re 
5 Minnesota (5)..... 
6 Kansas (7)..... 
7 TOMNONED CONS ho hain i cawss ewes > 
8 Missouri ‘8)...... 
9 Indiana (11)....... 
10 Ohio (10)..... 
11 Wisconsin (6)..... Gch me 
12 ME TE TO. ae Saba SoS kee 
13 Pennsylvania (14). 
14 North Carolina (12) 
15 North Dakota (17) 
16 Michigan (15).. 
17 Oklahoma (19).. 
18 South Dakota (18). . 
19 Washington (16)........... 
20 Kentucky (20)...... 
21 Colorado (25). . 
22 Georgia (23)...... 
23 Arkansas (21).......... 
24 Tennessee (24).. 
25 Mississippi (30). . Chie 
26 poo) | a tite 
27 omens CRIP uss c5.< orate sks M% 
28 pS | er ar 
29 oo eS yt re 
30 SCL) Deere 
31 p>: ey en rene ere 
32 South Carolina (28)... 
33 Louisiana (33)........ 
34 New Jersey (34)..... 
35 Maryland (35)........ Salas 
36 Massachusetts (36)....... 
37 pS ey eee ay er 
38 New Mexico (39)... “sg 
39 ee EA EO OT em 
40 NAMES Hawick we ons wad Sains 
41 Wyoming (42)....... - Say 
42 Connecticut (41)...... 
43 West Virginia (44)............ 
44 NE SE awinids ct oN us eccele cous 
45 Delaware (45)........ 
46 New Hampshire (46). 
47 Nevada (47)......... 


48 Rhode Island (48)........ 
Unsted Gtates Total... «ci. svc cescn 





1947 Sets Record 


1946 1947 © Change 
$1,749,732 $2. 368 , 962 +35 .4% 
2,075,757 2,144,538 + 3.4 
1,387 ,604 1,974,575 +41.8 
1,444,743 1,869,729 +29.0 
1,054,876 1,333,556 + 7.9 
875,593 1,266,671 +443 
849 , 400 1,125,518 +32.5 
867 , 163 1,080,676 +24.2 
847 064 1,079,751 +27.1 
857 , 804 1,052,485 +22.1 
934,765 1,051,210 +11.7 
Re 741,812 822,582 +10.9 
648 , 898 767.172 +18.2 
753,193 743,951 —- 1.2 
498 ,592 736,927 +47.7 
634,553 719,484 +11.6 
484,794 695 ,005 +43 .3 
498 251 671,099 +34.8 
$12,292 611,455 +19.3 
439 , 366 579,258 +31.9 
389,186 $16,654 +32.9 
408 , 106 492.081 +20.6 
438 , 534 490,001 +11.6 
399.579 485 ,938 +21.5 
ea 303.576 473,429 +55 .6 
360,600 413,471 +14.7 
303 ,438 397 , 350 +31.0 
306 , 953 380,001 +23.8 
340 , 907 376,350 +10.3 
284,719 359,880 +26.3 
413,071 354,377 —14.2 
316,493 302,582 — 4.4 
250,838 309 , 133 +23.1 
245,827 278,822 +13.4 
200 ,617 233,231 +15.9 
171,884 193,772 +12.8 
169,551 182,574 + 7.6 
146,418 181,939 +24.6 
150,593 171,686 +13.8 
de 129,602 151,949 +16.9 
a 118,788 145,821 +21.0 
126,475 145,570 +15.0 
gh 105 ,691 125,156 +18.0 
ya 94,657 109 , 443 +15.7 
84,685 81,595 — 3.6 
$0,231 59,448 +20.0 
32,356 40,944 +23.4 
18,970 21,930 +15.3 
$24,518,527 $30,134,744 +23.1% 


the February commodity-price de 
clines. 

Only four states showed 1947 
losses: North Carolina (flue-cured 
tobacco fell sharply); Florida (hurri- 
cane damage to citrus); Louisiana; 
and Delaware. 

Here are the state-by-state totals 
of cash income from farm market- 
ing for 1946 and 1947, and the per- 
centage changes, as compiled by 
the Louisville Board of Trade from 
BAE figures: 


(In Thousands of Dollars; 
000 omitted) 
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Can be coated with 
Highest Quality Finishes 
from a single source— 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Walls, equipment, products—no 
matter what it is you need painted, 
no matter what conditions are prev- 
alent in your plant (such as humid- 
ity, heat, fumes)...no matter 
where you are located—you can 
obtain the highest quality finishes 
specifically developed to do a super- 
lative job, from one source... 
Sherwin-Williams. 

Investigate now the advantages, 
the economy of dealing with the 
world’s largest paint manufacturer. 
The ge eee soe ye In- 

a dustrial Division, 
— Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Export Division, 
Newark, N. J.) 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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- DEEP-DRAWING 


Ihe CRAIC ho UOC 


PARTS PROBLEMS? 





I. may well be—for it has supplied the 
practical, economical solution for manufacturers 
in many industries. Pressed Steel Tank 
Company, of course, are specialists in the deep 


drawing of various metals. 


Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and Shells, for 
more than 40 years, have been giving the 
products of many manufacturers such 
advantages as greater strength, decreased 
over-all weight, improved appearance, 
elimination of expensive machining 


operations, etc. 


Why not see if a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape 
or Sheil can benefit your product? They have 
been made as small as one quart and as large 
as 110 gallons—from a wide range of 


metals. Write for full details. 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 
ea bf Hackacewmioduct 
1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





morning’ she has to stop and talk 
you. She can’t just walk by you.” 
e Other Sales-Builders—Three oth 
factors which have helped build Ba: 
er’s record volume and profits are: 4 

(1) Seven branch stores that are r 4 
garded as “large station wagons” | 
the management. “They show part ¢: 
what we sell,” says Danielson, “and y 
tell the customers that, when they ai 
buying something as expensive as fu 
niture, they should see the largest sele 
tion in all America—at our downtow 
store.”’ In addition to the San Fernand 
Valley, Santa Monica, and Crenshay 
branches now being built, negotiation 
are in progress for two other branches- 
Pomona and Santa Ana—and property 
has been purchased in two other cities 

(2) The growing wholesale contrac! 
division, which supplies hotels an 
apartment houses. It contributes 20% 
of Barker’s total volume, is expected t 
become even larger through a San 
Francisco branch established last Sep | 
tember. | 

(3) Barker’s manufacturing division 

Now, with three times the space, it is 
expected to top the production record : 
it set last vear of $14-million (cost 
value). Barker’s is now manufacturing 
its own line of radios (cabinets only), 
box springs, mattresses, upholstered ; 
furniture, and a line of multiunit mod a 
erm furniture. It carries national brands, a 
too, of course. 
e Bright Future—Except for the famil 
iar complaint of most furniture retailers 
—lack of sufficient quantities of mod 
erately priced quality merchandise- 
Barker’s management sees no_ shoals 
ahead. 

Southern California is expected to ; 
build as many new homes this year as & 
last. Payrolls continue high. And “if 
there is any drop in the cost of living,” 
Danielson feels, “we expect to have 
about 500,000 more families as_pros- 
pects.” 



















































BOXTOP BOOK CLUB 


General Foods reversed a trend in 
breakfast-food marketing recently by 
announcing a boxtop-premium scheme 
aimed at adults. Heretofore most cereal 
come-ons—masks, trick rings, cutout 
toys—have been slanted at the kiddies. 

Breakfast-food purchasers can now 
buy, for 25¢ and one boxtop from a 
package of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, two 
reprint books published by Bantam 
Books, Inc. Customary news stand price 
for the books is 25¢ each. 

One of the two books must be “Sign 
of the Ram,” from which Columbia 
Pictures Corp.—also in on the deal— 
has made a movie. The customer picks 
his second book from a list of 10 other 
titles. 

Only one book, ‘““Treasure Island,” is 
included as a possible kiddie come-on. 
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Lapeer 
sccnuse CIGARETTE 
PRICES TO 18¢ A PACK 


wapen PERMA Law WE WERE STOPPED AND MAD TORAISE THEM TO 105 


SUN RAY NOW BRINGS YOU 







7 wor SAVE THE HALF-CENT TOKENS! 
OPPOSITE PAGE SHOP AT SUN RAY—WHERE EVERY 
(RALIES HALF CENT IS REAL MONEY! 








ANSWER of Sun Ray Drug Co. in Penn- 
sylvania cigarette price dispute: 4¢ tokens 


Chain Uses Tokens In 
Cigarette Promotion 


Price-conscious Sun Ray Drug Co. 

literally found itself in the money-mak- 
ing business last week. It all came 
about when the drug chain’s executive 
vice-president, William Sylk, decided to 
sell one pack of cigarettes—big drawing 
card in chains—at exactly half the price 
of two. 
e No Loss for Customer—Here’s how 
Sun Ray did it: Normally, drugstores 
offer some items (chiefly cigarettes) in 
pairs at an uneven price. ‘Thus by buy- 
ing a pair, the customer saves money. 
Sun Ray’s chain of 80 Pennsylvania 
stores now gives 4¢ tokens to customers 
who buy just one pack, so they don’t 
take a loss on the deal. 

This is how the plan works on cig- 
arettes sold two packs for 37¢: Smokers 
can now buy one pack, pay 19¢, get 
a 4¢ token in change. ‘The token is 
redeemable in any company store, singly 
or in multiples on any purchase. 
¢Law Violation—Sun Ray long be- 
lieved that smokers do not like to carry 
two packs of cigarettes. Recently it 
sold single packs at 18¢ instead of at 
the customary 19¢-21¢. But the courts 
said that the 18¢ price was too low un- 
der the state’s loss-leader law. 

The company also knew that cus- 
tomers, induced by low prices on a few 
items to enter stores, tend to buy other 
things while they are there. 

When cigarettes sold at 18¢ for sin- 
gle packs in Sun Ray stores, both be- 
liefs were confirmed by increased total 
sales, 
¢ Detail—One_ detail has not been 
worked out: The tokens are not charged 
in the cash registers and tend to throw 
off daily sales balances. 
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the new look in seat cover fabrics 





i hthno & ; 
AMS ISSVUL Sun Ok 


We do not make automobile seat covers, but we supply good-looking, fibre 
fabrics to two hundred or more of the firms that do. You'll see thousands of 
these bright, colorful seat covers on the new 1948 cars (and on older 
models, of course). You'll see other TEXTILENE fabrics as decorative or pro- 
tective materials in boats, in radios, and on many walls and ceilings. TEX- 
TILENE fabrics come in natural color or bright patterns. We will size, wax, 
lacquer, or coat them with vinyl or Saran plastic. Hundreds of manufac- 
turers have found that Twitchell’s fabrics, cords, ribbons, tapes, flat strips, 


rods, bars, and special shapes are a short-cut to faster, more profitable 


manufacturing. E. W. TwitcHe.., INnc., Third and Somerset Streets, 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. . 
Say SUNSURE—to be sure 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. ‘4 





« : i | ; [nat Lauehic 
Twitchell makes twisted, folded, pressed, crushed, THe seus ar] 
shaped, braided, and woven paper products for industry. : 
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What... 


no printed 


office 


forms ? 


That's right . . . you can handle your office systems 
writing on blank paper . . . get better results... a dozen 
copies or a thousand . . . faster . . . at lower cost. 


How? Use Davidson Pre-printed Paper Masters. They’ re 
paper-like reproducing Masters . . . pre-printed with 
any of your standard forms. Your typist merely fills in 
the variable matter just as she would type on a printed 
form. Easy to erase and correct ... and no carbon paper 
interleaving to bother with. 


Then ... from this typed master, your Davidson Dual 
Duplicator will reproduce, on blank paper, both the 
form and the typed matter simultaneously and in. per- 
fect register. 


And... here’s the payoff. Every copy is an exact dupli- 
cate of the original... sharp... distinct ... black. No 
fuzzy, faded characters . . . no broken lines . . . no 
smudged copies. There’s little chance of error with 
every copy so perfectly readable. 


It’s economical, too. You have no investment in huge 
stocks of printed forms. .. no loss through obsolescence. 
A small supply of these low cost Masters is all you need. 
We'd like to tell you more about this modern method. 
Write today . . . no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATORS 
and PAPER MASTERS 


DUPLICATORS - PAPER MASTERS + OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Petrillo Settles 


Television has a green 
light: The musicians’ union has 
agreed to live music. Radio 
wage scales stay as is. 


Television broadcasters crossed th« 
first big union hurdle this week: Th 
came to terms with James C. Petril| 
president of the American Federati: 
of Musicians, on the use of “live” musi 
@ Open Door—Heretofore music « 
video has been confined to recordin; 
and “non-musical’”’ novelties (via mu 
cal saw, washboard, kazoo etc.). No 
telecasters may put on any music 
event from a jam session to an opei 

Televisors were lyrical about th 
agreement, Some hailed it as “th 
greatest step forward in commerci 
television since the Federal Commun 
cations Commission first gave it th 
green light”. 
© Radio as Well—The new pact affect 
radio as well as video. Petrillo agree 
that: 

(1) Key network radio stations will 
not be required to hire more musicians; 

(2) Current wage scales for radio pe: 
formances will be frozen until Jan. 31, 
1951. 

No specific wage scale for musician 
who perform on television broadcast 
was worked out. Payments will b: 
fixed on an individual-show basis. But 
Petrillo said the musicians would charg« 
“fair” rates during television’s “devel 
opment period.” 

Another provision of the agreement 
permits the simultaneous broadcast ot 
programs by standard (AM), frequency 
modulation (FM), and television sta 
tions. 

e Actors—A second big union matter, 
however, still faces the telecasters. That 
is the necessity of reaching an agrec- 
ment with radio actors. Now they won't 
let radio programs be broadcast and 
televised simultaneously. They want 
extra pay when video stations “dupli- 
cate” the radio broadcasts. And some 
Hollywood stars have clauses in thei 
movie contracts prohibiting their ap- 
pearance on television. 

e Colonial’s Suit—Another headache 
(nonunion) appeared on the horizon 
last week. Colonial Television Corp. 
laid groundwork for a suit against New 
York City’s television broadcasters. ‘The 
charge: Stations don’t permit television 
“ss to be shown in _ theaters; 
Colonial claims that the broadcaster’s 
authority over his programs ends once 
the program is transmitted. (The net- 
works claim that the theaters can not 
charge patrons for the privilege of view- 
ing telecasts.) 

Colonial’s interest in the matter 
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A VITAL MESSAGE TO ALL OWNERS OF 


PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Some Pyrene* Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Fire Extin- 


guishers (1-pt., 1-qt., and 11/2-qt. sizes only) have gone bad 


as a result of the liquid in them. We want to get them back. 


We ask your help in returning them for replacement. 


SINcE 1907, Pyrene has been a symbol of quality. 


No one has ever found a more effective extin- 
guishing agent for its purpose than the liquid supplied 
to us for Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Extinguishers. 


But, suddenly, and for no apparent reason, some- 
thing went wrong with this extinguishing fluid. Some 
time after they had left our plant a number of extin- 
guishers—despite their having passed exhaustive 
factory tests—began to corrode, and worked either im- 
properly or not at all. 


We had no warning whatsoever that this would 
happen. We had no way to foresee it. 


At the first hint of trouble, our own laboratories 
and those of our suppliers—as well as outside tech- 
nical consultants—went on an intensive search for 
the cause. * 


Now we know the answer. It lay outside our plant. 
The cause was traced back to a change in the method 
of preparing the chemicals used in the extinguisher 
liquid. 


The label on the front of each 1-qt. and 114-qt. 
Pyrene Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Extinguisher 
bears a serial number. If you own an extinguisher 
in any of the serial-number groups listed, please re- 
turn it immediately to your regular source of supply 
or to us at Dept. RX, 10 Empire Street, Newark 5, 
New Jersey. We will, without charge, replace all 
such extinguishers as quickly as we can. Since there 
are no identifying serial numbers on Pyrene 1-pint 
extinguishers, please also return them for factory 
testing and replacement if necessary. 


Please also return for replacement all Pyrene Fire 
Extinguisher Liquid Refills purchased by you prior 
to January 1, 1948, from any source. Such liquid in 
its original shipping carton should be returned if it 
bears any P. O. No. from 6701 to 12454. Liquid 
should be shipped on separate bill of lading to us at 
560 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


EXTINGUISHERS TO BE RETURNED 





150781 to 150900 
235486 to 235530 
236731 to 237230 
403106 to 404730 
411998 to 414430 
416631 to 419830 


R689558 to R689997 
R692644 to R693497 
R731288 to R732363 
R751698 to R753697 
7334485 to T380550 
T398671 to T485550 
T583051 to 1585050 
T585551 to T601200 


1¥%-Quart Extinguishers 


419931 to 449230 
449631 to 458930 
460931 to 461230 
461331 to 478330 
480481 to 494480 
497631 to 504630 


1-Quart Extinguishers 


T601801 to 1676150 
7676251 to 1680483 
T680651 to T711650 
1712151 to 792150 
7793151 to T843750 
T844550 to T845050 
T846551 to 1853350 
T854051 to 7854700 


505631 to 509630 
510256 to 518255 
520356 to 520955 
532356 to 533748 
539856 to 544312 


T861051 to T906880 
T911051 to T976216 
T977051 to T999999 
U2 to U27050 
U33051 to U33990 
U37651 to U38784 
U64651 to U79650 
U80151 to U100150 


U150151 to U152552 


EXCEPTIONS: Some extinguishers listed above 
have been rebuilt recently and should not be returned. 
These are stamped around the outlet nozzie with 
symbols running from A-48 to L-48, or the letter X. 


This entire announcement applies only to Pyrene 
Vaporizing Liquid Pump Type Extinguishers. It does 
not apply to the 2-quart and 1-gallon Pyrene Vapor- 
izing Liquid Pressure Type Extinguishers or to 
Pyrene Foam, Gas-Cartridge, Soda-Acid, or Pump 
Tank Extinguishers of any size, or to Pyrene Air 
Foam Equipment. 


Regardless of cost, we want to replace every one 
of these extinguishers about which there is the slightest 
shadow of doubt. 


Over the years, Pyrene Fire Extinguishers have 
become known as the world’s finest fire extinguishers. 
We are profoundly conscious of, and profoundly 
grateful for, the trust that has been universally placed 
in our products. 


That is why we are making every effort to vetrieve 
and to replace the extinguishers and liquid affected 
by this problem. 6T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK 8, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THIS DOES NOT APPLY TO PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY PYRENE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


stems from the fact that the compa 
manufactures large-screen television s 
for theater use. 

Most of the telecasters figure that tl 
weck’s good news outweighs the ba 
Besides, they have one other bit 
sunshine to add to the Petrillo decisio 
During the month of February te! 
vision-receiver production hit an 
high—35,889 sets. 


THE AIR YOU BREATHE SHOULD BE AS PURE AS THE WATER YOU ORINK 
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GETTING ’EM YOUNG: radios added to 
nursery displays in Hartford (Conn.) cam- 
paign to sell sets to every member of family 











Campaign Sells Radios 
In “Oversold” Market 


Radio manufacturers, worried about 
having oversold their market last yeai 
(BW—Jan.31'48,p48), took new hop« 
this week. A test campaign by the 
Radio Manufacturers Assn. led them to 
; believe that 1948 might be a good yea 
Good air is good business! Fumes, smoke, and foul after all. 

e Controlled ‘Test—R.M.A.’s — experi 
ment: A two-week survey of radio sales 





oll ae doh ae elacleitlailolaMat)] oi Zoli mio] olt-tall-1-Melale Mela 
dent rates. They encourage workers to become y 0 
disgusted, seek other employment. They leave im two citics; one was subjected to an 
deposits on sansitive machinery agd building a snaps ac, Pump a Py y epee 
walls, increasing replacement and maintenance F ; ge Pare 
pd sp cludes that radios still sell—-if they’rc 
costs. You can rid your building of these unwanted aor ; 
profit-robbers easily, economically, effectively # The merchandising campaign was 
with ILG equipment. Get free Ventilating Survey cant fa Mato ten pushed in and around Hartford, Conn. 
by calling nearby ILG Branch Office (consult + dasa perpen It was gcared to twin themes: “a radio 
se , coors ifse wi ’ 


classified directory), or send coupon today! fresh, OUTSIDE air for every member of the family,” and 
“a radio in every room.” The public 


was urged to buy a radio for mom, dad, 
1G ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2888 No. Crawford Avenve grandma, and cach of the kids—includ- 
Chicago 41, Ill., Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities <a . 
Pi eae at Pie eo. re : ing baby (picture, above). 
ntrilatin v | ~ . ~ 
ner es; seams an ee eee e Cooperation—Dealers and department 
stores made special window displays, 
put up streamers and counter cards, 
Individual ba? ice Ml ee FREE: Colorful I : : 
, new Condensed stressed the key themes in their ads. 
Address . ee The Hartford press and radio cooper- 
plete, concise, ated: Newspapers carried feature stories 
convenient. ° . . 
on the decorative use of radios in the 
home; over the air, 205 free spot an- 


Firm Name 
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2nd MACHINE 
14 OPERATIONS 


Double indexing with duplicate 
tooling. Finish 2 pieces at once, 
using carbide-tipped tools. Ma- 
chine time for both: 33 sec- 
onds (or at the rate of 1614 
seconds each), 


@ Now’s the time—before obsolete machining methods 
price you out of a competitive market—to investigate the savings in time, 
machines and money made possible by Acme-Gridley automatics. 

Inherent features of their design are speed, stamina and adaptability. Rugged, 
box-type frame, plus positive close-c oupled, quick-change camming provide a 
combination that’s built for speed . .. as fast as modern carbide-tipped tools 





: : Seep i? ; “HOW MONEY WAS SAVED 
will take. You can hog off metal without sacrificing accuracy or finish; wide, oy 25 cyuckine sons” 
open tooling zones allow plenty of room for time-saving, pow er-driven auxiliaries, Ask for your copy of 
and for efficient chip clearance. ae Sony iustrated 

These are some of the plus values you get in Acme-Gridley chuckers and bar duction jobs on Acme- 
automatics. They’re built for quick change-overs; will up your output on long ridley chucking auto- 


matics. 
or short-run jobs. May we show you how? 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. 


170 EAST 131st STREET °* CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 








How Friction Looks to Dr.Seuss 


Widely known as an author and illustrator (in- 
cluding cartoons aimed at mosquitoes), Theodor 
Seuss Geisel now lives in Hollywood. His new 
book “McElligot’s Poo.” was a recent Junior 
Literary Guild selection. 







The Friction Finch, of course you know, 
Is mighty mean. He loves to go 

To places where machinery whirrs 

And frustrate man-u-fact-u-rers 

By bearing down on shafts and wheels 
With his abrasive toes and heels, 

Which rub, and rub, and rub, and rub 
And rub away your profits, Bub. 


D.. SEuss’s idea of friction is a nightmare. 
It’s a nightmare to the manufacturer, too! For friction 

is the great enemy of production. It steals time. Retards 

speed. Wears down moving parts. Kicks up costs. 

Ball bearings help end this. They assure greater 
rigidity, more precise alignment of parts. By permitting 
higher speeds, they increase production— bring lower costs. 

New Departure, world’s largest maker of ball bear- 
ings, offers helpful technical literature. Write for it. 


Nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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nouncements, flashes, and_ interviews 
told listeners how desirable it was to 
own more radios, 

The “control” area for the test was 
Providence, R. 1., and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Here no special effort was madc 
to boost sales. 

e@ Results—At the end of the two-week 
test, R.M.A. added up the sales of 105 
outlets in each city. The results: 

© In Hartford the 108 stores had sold 
2,505 sets; in Providence, only 979. 

e Although Hartford outsold  Provi- 
dence in all types of sets, smaller models 
did better than consoles. The tally: 
Hartford—1,916 table models and port. 
ables, 344 consoles; Providence—7106 
small sets, 219 big ones. (Car radios 
and record players accounted for the 
remaining sales.) 

e Aftermath—R.M.A. now plans to dis- 
tribute kits and workbooks to dealers 
in other cities to help them repeat the 
Hartford bonanza. 


Scottish Firm Eyes U. S. 
Vacuum Cleaner Market 


Scottish firm, Vactric, Inc., is the 
latest British contender for the rich 
American market. Last week it put the 
final touches on a large-scale campaign 
to sell vacuum cleaners here. 

Vactric is pinning its hopes on a 
tank-type cleaner with a stack of gadgets 
($99.95). With the “Vactrifying Svs- 
tem,”” housewives can shampoo or dr 
clean rugs, upholstery, draperies. With 
other attachments and fluids she can 
deodorize her home and rid it of in- 
sects. But the payoff, think the backers, 
is a gadget which cleanses the air that 
passes through the vacuum cleaner. 

Vactric is no newcomer in the export 
field. Last year it sold 25% of all the 
home appliances Britain exported. 

Here’s how Vactric plans to get its 
foothold in the American market (BW 
—Jan.17’48,p48). It will depend on (1) 
a $500,000 advertising campaign this 
year; (2) a drive to sign up some 15,000 
house-to-house salesmen; (3) a lifetime 
warranty on the product. 


PERFUMED PLAYROOMS 


The perfumed children’s playroom is 
on the way. 

It’s coming from Sindar Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
New York aromatics house. Recently 
Sindar began promoting a line of per- 
fume blends to makers of children’s toys 
and furniture. They would be mixed 
into plastics, rubber, paint, or other 
materials and used in the products. 

Sindar has developed four odors for 
plastics, two for rubber products, two 
for fabric toys, and two for glues used 
in toys and furniture. 
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ROTO-CLONE 


scores a Victory 
Over Volcano 


and helps make the foundry 


a better place to work 

















ONTRARY to reports, all foundries 

are not dirty. Note the spic and span 
appearance of this foundry melting room at 
left. The seemingly idle piece of equipment 
is an electric furnace under full operation. 
Once a miniature volcano, this furnace 
now operates at peak efficiency without 
visible trace of flame, sparks or smoke. 
The solution—an AAF Furnace Hood plus 
Roto-Clone* Dust Control. 

This is just one of the many foundry dust 
sources which Roto-Clone has cleaned up. 
Shakeouts, sand conditioning systems, tum- 
bling mills, airless abrasive cleaning, swing 
frame grinders and sand blast rooms—all 
have been “‘dust-proofed”’ with Roto-Clones 
which not only remove dust from the work- 
ing area but keep it from becoming a com- 
munity problem. 

Roto-Clone offers a modern method of 
controlling process dust in which the func- 
tions of exhausting, separating and storing 
the dust are performed in a single unit. 
Compact design permits location near the 
dust source resulting in a simplified system 
which is more efficient and costs less to 
operate. 

Effective dust control pays off in better 
working conditions and improved com- 
munity relations. Regardless of your type 
of plant or process, there’s a Roto-Clone 
of a design and size that will eliminate this 
industrial hazard effectively and economi- 
cally. Phone your local AAF Representative 
for complete Roto-Clone catalog data or 
write direct. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


*Roto-Clone is the trade-mark (Reg.U-S. Pat. Off.) of the Ameri- 
can Air Filter Company, Inc., for various dust collectors of 
the dynamic precipitator and hydro-static precipitator typess 
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DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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According to recent surveys*, the average industrial salesman can 


wee 
ad 5} 


me 


spend a total of only 40 minutes a year per person if he tries to call 
on each of his customers and prospects! This is scarcely enough time 
for routine service calls, not nearly enough for laying the groundwork 
of a lasting personal relationship between your firm and a prospec- 


tive customer. 


That is why progressive business management is depending more 
and more on MECHANIZED SELLING, which uses the high speed and 
low cost tools of advertising to leave the salesman free to make the 


maximum and most effective use of his productive time. 


MECHANIZED SELLING does the work of making preliminary con- 
tacts, arousing interest, and creating preference for your product. 
While MECHANIZED SELLING is doing these vital but time-consuming 
chores, your salesman can concentrate much more of his limited work- 


ing time on the jobs that he alone can do, and do best. 


THE END RESULT IS LOWERED UNIT COSTS PER SALE. 





| *Summarized on page 12 of the McGraw-Hill booklet, “Mecha- 
+ nized Selling at Work.” We believe you will find it rewarding 
a reading. Ask your McGraw-Hill man for your free copy, or 
Bs. write for it today. ' 
hy MECHANIZED 
a SELLING 
% 
7 
Wy fe PROPOSAL 
re CREATE 
i PREFERENCE 
‘ AROUSE 
; INTEREST 
a, ; FY When your advertising is per 
nie CONTACT forming its function. (steps 1, 
vay ¢ = 2 and 3), your salesmen can 
i concentrate on steps 4 and 5. 
ix 
‘of rUeitec A TtIigG a s 
se4 HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
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Your guide to the 


—Here’s a practical 
encyclopedia of the modern 
science of color application 


@ This book is a goldmine of vital information for 
artists, decorators, advertising specialists, product 
designers—for anybody to whom more effective use 
of color means greater profits. It outlines the 
chemical and physical properties of colors—tells 
hew to combine them correctly—how to produce 
eye-catching effects in architecture and interiors 
. . in fabrics, glass, paints, etc. . . in advertising 
and printing. It shows you thousands of ways to 
add dollars to your income through the use of 
color. 


Just Published! 


THE 


COLOR 
OF LIFE 


L_.. By ARTHUR G. ABBOTT ___ 
294 pages, 7 full color plates, $6.00 


Here, in concise, easy read rm, is a down-to-earth 
description of every | ant chi iue = es overy in 
the field of oes ap tio ines the 
currence of or in na h ice a the go * 
reflects the pre . of facts in this book— 

a une mse stand ng w to use colors in 

» Paints, cos- 











n Pi 
how it ‘influ ie emotions 
and desires—how ge 
the effect you desire 
the proper selectio of color 
colors f 


—how to apply colors effec- 
tively to building exteriors 


used 
psychotherapy, 
and agriculture 
—how to step-up production 
and improve morale with 


poses. 


‘ ‘Practically all the 
known facts and theo- 
ries about color’ is 
the publisher’s justi- 
fiable claim. Treats 
this big subject in- 
ovectingty and accu- 
rately . 

—Printers’ Ink 


SEE THIS BOOK 











10 DAYS FREE! 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 

330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 

THE COLOR OF LIFE for 10 days’ 
10 days I will remit $6.04 
book postpaid. 





Send me Abhott’s 
examination on approval. In 
‘Ww cents postage or return the 
cash orders-——same retur 


plus a fe 
(Postage paid on 


Address 

City and State 

Company 

Position BW 


($7.20 in Canada; order from we a chord mn 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmo nd St. B., To 








PRODUCTION 


INSIDE INFORMATION. Combining both searchlight and telescope principles, this 


15-ft. device gives the inspector a clear view of rivets inside a wing 


It's All Done With Mirrors 


Boeing Aircraft Co. uses principle of reflected light for many 
design, production, and testing jobs; saves both time and money. 


In Boeing Aircraft Co.’s plant at 
Seattle, riveters and inspectors carry 
mirrors—for use as precision tools. 

e Many Jobs—Boeing—like other high- 
production plants—has adapted the prin- 
ciple of reflected light to a number of 
jobs in design, production, and testing. 





SEEING THE INVISIBLE. Shock waves 


caused by hand in supersonic air stream... 


In addition to making precision produc 
tion easier, mirrors are saving Boeing 
time and money. Last week, Boeing un 
veiled a few of these tricks, which rang¢ 
from looking inside a wing to check 
rivet heads (picture, above) “to the pre 
cision setting of multiple guns on the 


BECOME VISIBLE. Shadowgraph shows 
man’s hand, through reflected light 
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REAR VIEW. Inspector gets a look-see at 
an inaccessible rivet, using portable mirror 


giant B-50 bomber (pictures, page 70). 

Other uses include: quick checking of 
tool accuracy (picture, below); quick de- 
tection of elements in a metallic sample. 
¢ Seeing” Sound—Even in supersonic 
research, mirrors have proved valuable, 
Boeing technicians say. In this use, 
mirrors produce an image of the nor- 
mally invisible shock waves formed at 
supersonic speeds. When an object is 
placed in the blast from a stationery 
ram-jet engine, such shock waves are 
set up. Boeing tesearchers study these 


TOOL-CHECK. Three mirrors bend beams, 


reflect light, project magnified image 
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In the battle for profitable production 
time lost by stoppages due to bearing 


failure is inexcusable and preventable. 

For every shaft, gear or wheel there 
is a Hyatt Roller Bearing of predeter- 
mined quality; the right type and size 
to meet every requirement. 

Hyatts, since theic introduction in 
1892, have demonstrated their efficiency 
—low maintenance and long, trouble- 
free life. 

Hyatt Engineering Service has a repu- 
tation for solving difficult bearing prob- 
lems. Contact the nearest Hyatt office 
for help. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Detroit; Chicago; 


Pittsburgh; Oakland, California. 





FASTER - CHEAPER 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 


Saves you time, money, manpower on wide 
variety of lifting and loading jobs in plant 
or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, 
or lowers them to floor level. Saves costly 
hand lifting. Quickly, easily installed. 
Hydraulic, powered from air line or elec 
tric unit Lifting capacity » 6,000 Ibs., 
lifting height. 58 in Platform 6’x8’. 
Safety toe-guard, or full sheet steel skirt 
ing. See your Globe distributor—or write 
for illustrated Bulletin D-34. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa, Des Moines 6, Ia. 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 





SAVES TIME 
$ | SAVES EFFORT 
SAVES COSTS 


*Patented 


Saves 40% Floor Space! 


Revolutionary Rock-a-File features 
“rocking’’ compartments that open 
sideways making entire contents in- 
stantly available! Compartments 
open and close effortlessly at finger 
touch, and project only slightly 
when open. Provides faster, more 
convenient filing in less than two 
thirds the usual floor space. Letter 
and legal sizes available in choice 
of popular finishes. 
Write for details and name of 
nearest dealer 


Rockwell-Barnes Company 


35 East Wacker Drive + Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FOR BETTER SHOOTING: 98-ft. range 
holds seven mirrors, aligns turrets after . . - 





GUNS ARE SQUARED UP. Guns are fixed 
exactly perpendicular to mirrors with . . . 


BULLSEYE TARGET, set in the bore of each gun, sighted by rifle scope for exact accuracy 


shock waves with a “shadowgraph” 
(bottom picture, page 68) 

Light from a small, high-pressure 
mercury-vapor lamp of 5,000 candle- 
power is projected by mirrors across the 
air stream. As the air varies in intensity, 
the light waves are deflected at varying 
angles; when they strike a ground-glass 
screen they form a shadow pattern. An- 
other mirror, at a 45-deg. angle, throws 
the image on a reflector visible in the 
control room outside the ram-jet cham- 
ber. 

e Gun-Setting—The machine guns on 
the B-50 are sighted with mirrors: 

(1) The three or four turret guns are 


“bore-sighted” or lined up so that they 
bear on the same target; and 

(2) Each set of turret guns is “har- 
monized”’ into parallel alignment under 
direction of the central fire-control 
system. 

Bore-sighting uses a single, perfectl; 
ground mirror; harmonizing requires 
seven, all mounted in a 98-ft. steel pipe, 
called the mirror range. The system was 
originated and patented by a family 
team of Boeing engineers, Christian 
and Robert T. Seymour. It insures that 
all the guns, when fired simultaneously, 
will concentrate on the target the elec 
tronic computer selects. 
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Synthetic Fuels 


Rapid development of 
synthetics looks like a sure bet; 
government puts up $30-million 
more for research. 


The government’s synthetic liquid fuel 

program has just had a $30-million shot 
in the arm. President ‘’ruman’s O.K. 
on the O’Mahoney-Case bill last week 
means that the large-scale federal study, 
which got under way in 1944, will con- 
tinue for another three years. 
e Commercial Goal—Wijth this vital 
aid, the Bureau of Mines’ Office of Syn- 
thetic Liquid Fuels hopes to push its 
experimental work to a point where it 
can be used commercially. The prob- 
lem of augmenting the nation’s petro- 
leum production is under attack from 
three directions: (1) hydrogenation 
(liquidation) of coal and lignite; (2) 
synthesis of coal gas; (3) distillation of 
oil shale. 

A fourth method—synthesis of natural 
gas—is being developed by the oil in- 
dustry and is well on its way to com- 
mercial use (BW —Jan.24'48,p21). 

e Cost Factor—Most promising of the 
government experiments is the syn- 
thesis of coal gas (Fischer-Tropsch proc- 
ess). This turns out the widely used 


types of petroleum products—motor gas- 
oline and diesel vil. But production cost 
of the synthetic is still too high com- 
pared with conventional processing of 
petroleum. (The synthetic process costs 
5¢ to 7¢ more a gal.) 

Coal hydrogenation produces the 
highest-quality fuel (aviation gasoline). 
But again, the cost is still higher than 
that of fuels distilled from petroleum. 

Distillation of oil shale turns out a 

product similar to heavy crude. And 
the price is close, too. But the shale 
variety is still inferior in quality. 
e Last Link—First move under the new 
appropriation will be construction of a 
$4.5-million coal gas synthesis demon- 
stration plant at Louisiana, Mo. It has 
been designed to produce 80 bbl. of 
gasoline and diesel oil a day. Work on 
it will get under way this summer. 

(his plant will be the final link in 
the chain of government pilot and dem- 
onstration plants already built or un- 
der way. When all the plants are com- 
pleted, the researchers will have a dem- 
onstration unit for each of the three 
methods under study. At present the 
list includes: 

A COAL HYDROGENATION plant ($7-mil- 
lion), also at Louisiana, Mo. When 
completed this fall, it will produce 
200-bbl. a day. 

LABORATORY ,AND PILOT plant ($3.5- 

million), to be dedicated May 31 at 

Bruceton, Pa. It will work on coal 











1948 Model: 1787 Idea 


The old way is sometimes the best. Hanley 
Engineering Service, Prospect, Ohio, thinks 
the 161-year old principle of water propul- 
sion is still a good way to move boats (BW 
—Oct.12’46,p20). The company has just 
fished a new model of its jet-propelled 
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fireboat, for Australia. Powered by four six- 
cylinder engines, the boat can run at speeds 
up to 11 mph. It pumps 4,000 gal. of water 
per min. Reverse operation is just as easy 
and fast as forward movement. And with 
no propeller, there’s no chance of fouling. 








BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAX: 


an Important 
Raw Material 


for Preservation and 
Protection Against 


From bread to 
batteries — 


condensers to condi- 


from 


ments—Bareco Waxes 
furnish the protective 
ingredient necessary 
for manufacturing 
processing and pack- 
aging fully protected 
products. Samples are 
yours for the asking. we 
Ui, ’ 
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Te ee Cee Dept. 8 — Widener Bidg 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA. PA 


ANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 
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Band is applied 
to each stick 


Sticks are 
stacked in 


groups of 5 


Five sticks 


Banded sticks 
ore sealed in 


cellophane with 
easy-opening tape 


One of a battery 
of machines 
that wrap 
Beech-Nut Gum 


PACKAGE 


The trick to solving a packaging problem is knowing 
where to look for the answer. A package of gum may 
point you in the right direction — for it represents the 
solution of a really tough wrapping assignment. 

Consider this. Each stick is wrapped in laminated foil. 
Then banded. Five sticks are collected and banded. Cello. 
phane is applied over-all, and an easy-opening tape is in- 
serted in the wrapping process. 

Despite these complicated operations, onr Model AC 
turns out gum at more than 120 complete 5-stick packages 
per minute. The individual sticks are wrapped and 
banded at 600 sticks per minute. 

The ability to supply wrapping machines which meet 
today’s demand for volume production at lowest cost is 
the reason so many leading manufacturers consistently 
put their problems up to “PACKAGE”. In fact, more 
goods are being wrapped on “PACKAGE” machines 
than on all other makes of wrapping machines combined. 

This is a fact worth considering when you are faced with 
the problem of creating a new package...of increasing the 
sales appeal of an established item...or of lowering costs. 


Consult our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY e 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Springfield 7, Mass. 


ATLANTA DENVER 
SEATTLE TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
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hydrogenation, coal gas synthe 
utilization of lignite. 


AN OIL SHALE REDUCTION plant ($1 
million), completed last May 
Rifle, Colo. A refinery operation 


now being added. 


AN OIL SHALE retort laboratory at La:, 
mie, Wyo., finished last year. 


A SYNTHESIS (Fischer-Tropsch) labo 
tory at Morgantown, W. Va. 


e Private Industry—The oil indust 
likewise has been pushing its develo, 
ment programs in the past several yeai 
Natural gas synthesis plants are going up 
across the country. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
the only coal producer working on syn 
thesis to any great degree, has teame«! 
up with Standard Oil of New Jersey in 
an intensive study of the coal-to-oil idea 

Nor are other countries blind t 
the possibilities of synthetic oil. Th« 
Union of South Africa is blueprinting « 
large plant. It will use the process devel 
oped by New York City’s Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc., for synthesizing liquid 
fuels from natural gas. 


Pollution Research 
Tackles Sulphite Waste 


Industrial pollution of streams (BW 

—Mar.6’48,p154) is getting research at- 
tention. University workers have come 
up with two new processes. Both tackle 
the problem of sulphite wastes (dumped 
into rivers and lakes at a rate of about 
6-billion gallons a year by U. S. paper 
mills). ‘The research has been done by 
the University of Maine and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
e Drying—Maine’s process is still in the 
experimental stage. It takes waste sul- 
phite liquor and shoots it as a spray 
into a stainless steel dryer. This dries 
the spray so that particles of waste mat- 
ter can be separated from the liquid. 
With the waste picked out, the liquid 
is cast off into the air by evaporation. 
‘The solid matter is byproduct. 

Part of the funds for the Maine ex- 

periments have come from fellowships 
given by New York’s Gottesman Foun- 
dation and the Eastwood-Nealley Corp. 
of New Jersey. 
e Acidification—The Wisconsin process 
converts the sulphite waste into lactic 
acid—used in tanning, food processing, 
and lacquer making (BW —Nov.9'46, 
p28). Substances that cost about 34¢ 
a lb. are added to the mill waste to 
make the acid. No way has yet been 
found to recover the lactic acid. 

The process removes excess sulphite 
from the waste by steam. Malt sprouts 
and molasses are added. Then the 
batch is inoculated with lactic-acid fer- 
mentation bacteria. 
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MORE CASH 


WUVESTICATE TiS LHRERAL 
 SRowteest ran 








NATIONAL 
OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
EXPOSITION 


29th International Conference 
KIEL AUDITORIUM 


St. Louis, Missouri 


May 23, 24, 25, 26, 1948 


Exhibit Area 
100,000 square feet 


The nation’s greatest display of 
office machines, equipment, fur- 
niture, supplies, and literature. 
Write 
A. C. Spangler, Exhibit Manager 
National Office Management Association 
12 East Chelten Ave. 
Philadelphia 44 
Penna. 
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People often feel the effects of 
thirst—fatigue, irritability, low- 
ered efficiency—without realiz- 
ing they're just thirsty! That's 
why business executives Avow’ it 
pays to place OAsIs Electric 
Water Coolers where they invite 
everyone to drink the water they 
need! For Oasis facts, write The 
EBCO Manufacturing Company, 

401 W. Town St. 

Columbus 8. Obio. 
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Sheet Creaser 


A machine that automatically folds 
and stacks all kinds of textile articles— 
from blankets and bedspreads to towels 
and diapers—is a development of Sjos- 
trom Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
The machine will make one to four 
folds either lengthwise or sideways. 
Speed of folding and stacking is limited 
only by the rate at which the operator 
puts pieces on the conveyor belt. 

The folding mechanism of the ma- 
chine has three plates: a fixed central 
plate and two that are movable from 
the side. The article to be folded passes 
under the stationary plate, over the 
other two. A photoelectric eye stops 
the article’s movement long enough for 
the side plate to shuffle in and out, 
making the sideways fold. Lengthwise 
folding is done by pushing the article 
through squeeze rolls. The final step— 
stacking—is also done automatically. 
Piles as high as 4 ft. can be made. 

e Availability: 12 to 18 weeks. 


No-Smell Cleaner 


A relatively odorless solvent—specially 
suited for dry-cleaning clothes and other 
textile products—is made by Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4. Its temporary name: 
PD942A. 

According to the company, the sol- 
vent is unchanged by redistillation or 
filtration. Aromatic, naphthenic, and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons—normally the 
cause of odors in solvents—are elimi- 
nated. Shops that use PD942A exclu- 
sively avoid the risk of having garments 
te-absorb cleaning smells, Socony- 
Vacuum reports. An almost impercepti- 
ble bland odor in the compound is all 
that’s present; it bears no resemblance 
to the smell of conventional naphtha. 

Other uses for the solvent: in interior 


paints; in the formulation of waxes, 
polishes, and creams. 


e Availability: indefinite. 


Aluminum Roofing 


Bituminous materials used on the 
roofs of industrial and commercial 
buildings last longer when a new em- 
bossed aluminum made by Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville 1, Ky., is used. 
It’s designed for built-up roofing, both 
in new construction and repairs. 

The aluminum is .004 in. thick, an- 
nealed and soft-embossed to increase 
workability. It comes in rolls 36 in. 
wide, 60 in. long. 

Two layers of the aluminum are used 
on the built-up roof. Beneath the first 
layer are the roof deck, a layer of asphalt 
felt, and mopped hot asphalt. When 
the aluminum has been laid, it gets a 
covering of hot asphalt. The second 
aluminum layer goes on top. 

Boosting its aluminum for roofs, 
Reynolds says: (1) It reflects heat, thus 
protects under layers of asphalt and felt: 
(2) it keeps asphalt from oxidation, pre 
vents brittleness in cold weather; (3) it 
lowers under-the-roof temperatures by 
as much as 15 F; (4) it is fire resistant 
e Availability: immediate. 


Glareless Lamp Lens 


The first lighting accessory to use 
Polaply, a new polarizing medium 
(BW—Nov.1'47,p56), is coming off the 
lines at Polarized Illumination, Inc.. 
Whitestone, L. I. The unit: an attach 
ment for fluorescent desk lamps. 

Polaply uses a number of thin plastic 
sheets held between glass. The sheets 
supply the polarizing effect, cut ou! 
glare beams in all directions instead of 
just one. 

The new attachment measures 19 in. 
long, 43 in. wide. It has two springs 
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Meet Prd Slake 


---PATTERN MAKER 







Fred works for a nationally known concern that located in Santa 
Clara County two years ago. Fred’s bosses liked the idea of a 





decentralized location. They felt that Santa Clara County’s live- 
ability would mean plus production and an all around greater 
operating efficiency. 










LET’S SEE HOW IT WORKS 


Fred lives in a detached bungalow. There’s a ing temperature of 59° plus. Maybe that's why 
large lawn front and back and a big garden. his bosses find that Fred produces 15% above 













Evenings and Sundays he putters around the national average. 
garden. His particular hobby is camellias and =O: 
on 9 
he grows some beauties. : 
Fred’s oldest son goes to Stanford University 
es (there are 3 major colleges in Santa Clara 












Fred has a car, of course. That's ‘standard County) while his two daughters are in high 
equipment” in Santa Clara County. His home school. Fred’s wife says that it’s a grand and 
is just 7 minutes drive from the factory and he glorious feeling to have such splendid schools. 






arrives alert and refreshed. = ieee N= 
lee ae 


On week ends the whole family hops into the 











Fred doesn’t realize it, of course, but the mean car for a dip in the Pacific Ocean and lazy sun- 
average temperature in Santa Clara County is ning on the warm sands of nearby Santa Cruz. 
just 4/10 of a degree from the “perfect” work- Fred says this beats any tonic he’s ever tried. 












WHAT DOES IT MEAN — TO INDUSTRY 


Fred and his family are living the kind of lives that people used to dream about when they retired. 
They’re happy, healthy and efficient — to the definite advantage of Fred’s employers. Liveability 
is the magnet that has made Santa Clara County the fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific 
Coast. This area offers industry an entirely new concept in plant advantages plus all of the common 













advantages of old line industrial areas. 







WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 
It is called “LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA COUNTY’’— 
and it presents a well rounded picture of this new indus- 
trial area. Free . . . write on your business letterhead. 









DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARR 
(OTT 7 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 









for quick adjustment on the lamps. A 
protective frame prevents stray | 
leakage. 

Polarizing plates for commercial . 
industrial fixtures and disc attachme 
for lamp shades are now on the \y 
the company reports. 

e Availability: immediate. 
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© that means economy 


Bp EPR ap Ns 


There is one thing that can always be said 
about conveying equipment that goes into 
heavy industry — it gets an awful beating. 
And, it’s got to be tough to stay on the job. 
Plant operating men, responsible for keeping 
costs down, know that very well —and so 
do conveyer people who have had years of 
experience in designing conveying equip- 
ment that will work under severe service. 


RSM piea 





>: Mathews Engineers like heavy jobs, proba- 

bly because they've handled so many of 

them. They've put gravity and power con- 

veyers and special conveying machinery in just about every 
place it can be used to advantage in foundries, steel plants Multirecord Player 


and bross mills. Two new automatic phonographs that 


For these industries, Mathews designs and builds equipment play more than 14 hours of continuous 


that is heavy enough to stay a long time in a rough game. music are made by J. P. Seeburg Corp.. 
. . sel : si 1510 N. Dayton St., Chicago. One 


model is for home game-rooms, restau 
rants, and hotels; the other is for in- 
dustry. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY Both sets use Seeburg’s Select-O- 


ELLWOOD CITY, PER NSYLVARIA Matic Library. It gives an instant choice 


COCCOH OHSS OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOH OOOO OOOOH OHO OHOOOHOSISOOO Oy, of any of 200 selections, plays either 


= or both sides of 100 records. The 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


records are automatically removed from 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


the library slots, played on a vertical 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


turntable and returned. Programs can 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


be selected in advance. 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 


e 


The home model comes with ampli 
fier and speaker. It does not include a 
radio. 

The industry model is housed in ; 


eseeeceeoe 
ae ete, 
* sf 
Seeccccesesene® 





® 
MITTTTTTITITITITITITITILIT ecocecccececeee® 
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gray metal cabinet. Record programs 
can be picked in advance for an entire 
week—the set automatically does the 
rest. Programs can be controlled to 
start and stop on any time cycle. Other 
features can be added: a dual-line ampli- 
fier for running telephone lines to other 
plants; AM-FM radio; 70-w. amplifier. 
Prices: for the home model, $1,520; for 


the industrial unit, $1,575 (without at- 


tachments). 
e Availability: immediate. 
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Photo Figurer 


Changing photos or blocks of type 
from one dimension to another for lay- 
outs can take time and a mess of figur- 
ing. Howell ‘Il’. Young, 537 E. 88th St., 
New York 28, makes such work quick 
and easy with the Field ‘I'riangulator, a 
device that masks, scales, and triangu- 
lates. 

The device has an “L” shaped alumi- 
num frame. An aluminum bow runs 
between the open ends of the “L.” On 
the bow, a sliding holder anchors a wire 
attached to the vertex of the angle 
frame. Masking leaves slide along rods 
joined to the frame. 

Here’s how it works. Assume that 
you want to get the best possible com- 
position of the ski photograph (above) 
for use in a 4-in, by 5-in. space. First 
slide the leaves to the +4-in. by 5-in. 
markings on the frame, ‘Then swing the 
wire to the diagonal position. From 
here on every composition masked by 
the sliding leaves will be directly pro- 
portional to + in. by 5 in.—as long as 
the wire is diagonal to the masked area. 
When you've decided on the parts to be 
shown, make your crop marks. Then, 
the photo is ready for the engraver. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Cellophane Sealer 

A portable device, for heat-sealing 
cellophane packages has been developed 
by Charles F. Hubbs & Co., 389 La- 
tayette St., New York. The machine has 
‘ive hot-sealing surfaces. It handles flat, 
ound, cylindrical, and  odd-shaped 
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FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 













GENERALLY SPEAKING 
L*~* xx xj 








“the container is part 
of the product” 
















...and your products also “get there” 
and in prime condition when shipped 
in General Engineered Shipping Con- 
tainers. 

Not only do General Boxes provide 
“all-around” protection but they are 
also compact and of lightweight con- 
struction. No weight or space is wasted 

. they are designed to the specific 
product, as “part of the product.” 

Our Designing and Testing Labora- 
tories at Chicago and Brooklyn are 
staffed by packaging engineers of long 
experience. They will be glad to help 
you design a more economical and more 
efficient container for your product. 

Write today for complete information 

. also for your free copy of “The 
General Box.” 











Genera! Cleated 
Corrugated 
Container 












*Statement of Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821- 
1877), great Confederate cavalry leader. Vol- 
unteered as private in 1861; made a major 
general in 1863. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY. . engineered shipping 


| x xk xk x *« | GENERAL OFFICES: containers 


502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 | 























DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Company, inc.: 

Houston, Dallas. 





AIR BRAKE PARTS 


84 


from OSBORN BRUSHES 


rw BRAKES that perform with split-second efficiency 
demand nothing short of perfection in production 
and assembly. And here are two of many contributions 
Osborn Brushes make to the mass production of precision 
parts for this important product. 


The inner surface of the aluminum cylinder, shown at 
right, is so smooth after machining that it will not hold 
lubricating fluids. The problem—how to roughen the sur- 
face slightly without disturbing the tolerance. The answer 
—a power driven Osborn wire wheel brush of just the right 
stiffness to roughen but not remove metal. 


Removing burrs from this cast aluminum lubricator 
cover, above left, following the milling operation is han- 
dled effectively and speedily by a power driven Osborn 
Riehl type brushing wheel. As an extra dividend this brush 
also removes any particles of sand and other foreign matter 
that might collect in those hard-to-reach recessed areas. 

Deburring, roughing, cleaning, finishing—all are jobs 
that Osborn Brushes can do to precision standards faster 
and at a lower cost. Why not let an Osborn sales engineer 
show you where and how power brushing can be fitted 
into your production picture profitably. Write or call today. 


JHE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES e PAINT BRUSHES e MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 


SAFETY TREATMENT 





hand-wrapped packages ranging 
thickness from ys in. to 3 in. 

The Speed-W rap is a bench mod 
measures 16x21 in. It works on 1] 
125 v. a.c. ‘Two independent rheost: 
furnish a steady flow of heat to all sc 
ing surfaces. Special adapters come wit) 
each model for end-sealing cartons an 
straight or tapered shallow boxes of vary- 
ing widths and depths. 

e Availability: immediate. 





Substitute Printer 


Substitute printing methods took 
another step forward last week with the 
announcement that an improved Vari- 
Typer (BW —Mar.13’48,p22) is now 
ready for market. Made by Ralph Cox- 
head Corp., 333 6th Ave., New York, 
the model not only “justifies” lines, but 
also provides proportional spacing of 
letters (less space for thin letters, more 
for wide). The printed effect is hard 
to tell from shop work using metal 


type. 

The D.S.J. Vari-Typer works with 
various type faces from 54 points to 12 
points in size. Changes are made with 
small type “fonts” that fit in the ma- 
chine (picture, above). 

The machine has a standard type 
writer keyboard. The finished work it 
turns out is ready for photo-engraving 
or photo-offset. 

e Availability: 60 to 90 days. 


P.S 


Thermocouple wire for measurement 
of temperatures in industrial processes 
and laboratories is announced by Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Meter and Instru- 
ment Divisions, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

A projector that runs by gasoline or 
kerosene takes slides or 35-mm. strip 
film. Made by Charles Beseler Co., 237 
E. 23 St., New York, it works from a 
standard Coleman mantle lamp. 
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A surprising discovery makes these 
new speed records possible! 


25 SECONDS to copy any one of your salesmen’s reports 
«..each print dry-developed—a full-size, positive copy 
«costing only 114 cents. 



























































32 SECONDS to make « composite print from three sep- 
arate drawings. Full-color transparent overlays are 
made from same drawings in 59 seconds. 


THE SURPRISING DISCOVERY 


Adopt one simple drafting room technique...and you can 
set incredible records for speed and efficiency in your office. 


Just type, draw, or write on translucent papers or cards— 
instead of the opaque kind. That's all! 


Do this ... and you can make copies in the new Ozalid 
Streamliner —in seconds, whenever needed, without pho- 
tography. 

Do this...and you can completely eliminate manual 
transcription—with its proofreading and errors. 

Write today for a free copy of “The Simplest Business 


System.” It gives you the whole story...lists your savings 
job-by-job. 


29 SECONDS (avg.) to copy anything in, your files... 
you can “color code”—make prints in black, blue, red, 
or sepia colors on white or tinted paper. 


Fees Sanaa 
4 MINUTES, 46 S\'CONDS to transfer the ret profit col- 


umns of six reports to a new report—without lifting a 
pen, without one error in transcription. 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send free copy of “The 

Simplest Business System”... fully explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid Streamliner. 





Name____ 





Company _ 











Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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\_~ Vital Industrial Essentials are 
Available For Industrial Location 


Gnd 


Columbia Works With and For 
Industry To Help It Succeed 


COLUMBIA'S PLAN 


¢ ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


¢ BUILDING COSTS and 
FINANCING 

@/ LABOR —SUPPLIES ond 
APTITUDES 


e/ RESOURCES 
Natural and Physical 
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Write, Wire or Telephone 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B, P. O. Box 874 
Liberty Life Building 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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How the Paper Industry’s Earnings Have Zoomed 


A comparison of ae before and after World War II reported by a dozen leai- 


ing companies in t 


e paper field follow. ‘The earnings are per share of commo: 


stock, adjusted for stock splitups, etc. (E—estimated; D—deficit). 


1936-1939 Range 


High 


Paper 
Gair (Robert) Co 
International Paper 
Kimberly Clark 
EN aK s oo cake sehuw ess 
St. Regis Paper 
Scott Paper 
Union Bag & Paper 
West Va. Pulp & Paper 
Containers 
RMN, 5.25 So eae bees 
Dixie Cup 
National Container 


Pulp 


Rayonier 


$0.40 
2.47 
2.06 
2.40 


2.28 


Low 1945 1946 1947 
$0.33 
2.10 
1.66 
1.06 
0.45 
1.87 
1.21 


1.63 


$1.12 
7.98 
3.15 
4.22 
0.99 
2.03 
4.13 
4.93 


$3.18 
F13.10 
4.2] 
E6.70) 
2.66 
3.()2 
7.93 


11.40 


D$0.49 
D2.47 
0.88 
D0.92 
D0.12 
1.67 
0.37 
D0.75 


2.59 
2.83 
0.56 


7.23 
4.05 
2.28 


10.09 
5.87 
4.13 


0.04 
1.42 
0.06 


D0.08 0.26 E7.80 


Have Paper's Profits Hit Peak? 


Production and earnings have soared to new highs in post- 
war boom, but many investors are wondering if the end of the profits 
climb is not in sight. Supply and demand coming into balance. 


One of the lustiest of postwar booms 
—in both production and _profits—has 
reverberated through the paper and 
“af depart industry. Manufacturers 
lave kept operations at top speed in an 
effort to soak up—even partially—the 
flood of orders that keeps pouring in 
upon them. 

As a result, paper production last 

year soared to a new record of 21-mil- 
lion tons. That’s 9% above the pre- 
vious high, set in 1946; 20% above 
1945; 75% above the 1935-1939 aver- 
age; 90% above 1929. 
e Turned Into Profits—As in all other 
industries, the paper makers’ wage and 
raw material costs have gone way up 
since V-J Day. But the higher costs have 
been more than offset by (1) price 
boosts, (2) continued capacity opera- 
tions, and (3) little or no reconversion 
expense. So the industry’s earnings 
(table, above) have been as spectacular 
as its output. 

Earnings started to soar as soon as 
the excess-profits tax was lifted. In 1945, 
net profits of 10 leading companies 
totaled $31.9-million; in 1946 the same 
group earned $82.5-million. Final 1947 
results are available for only seven of 
the 10 so far. With aggregate earnings 


over 1946, 
total profits of the 10 were certain); 
well over $100-million, 

But Wall Street was wondering this 

week how long the boom is going to 
go on. Within the industry itself there’s 
a wide split of opinion on this point 
Some spokesmen say the boom is al 
ready over. Others are just as sure that 
the sellers’ market can be counted on 
for at least another year. On only onc 
point is the trade agreed: Recent signs 
definitely indicate that supply and de 
mand are once more coming into bal 
ance. 
e Recessions Hit Fast—The industry 
has no illusions about what would hap 
pen to it in the event of a general re 
cession. History shows that paper always 
reacts quickly and sharply to any changc 
in the general business trend. 

In the early 1920’s, for instance, the 
paper industry’s profits took a spectacu 
lar nosedive when the postwar boom 
collapsed. They staged a repeat pet 
formance in the 1930's: Nine companies 
whose aggregate net income in 1929 
was almost $24-million had a joint 
loss of $12-million in 1932. The same 
was true in the “little depression” of 
1938: 10 companies that earned some 


of these seven up 107% 
1e 
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§30-million in 1937 netted only $11- 
million in 1938. 

e Reasons—Ihere are two principal rea- 
sons for this volatility: 

(1) The wide use of paper. It would 
be hard to find any kind of business that 
doesn’t use paper products. Thus, a 
drop in any line is immediately reflected 
by a slump in orders for paper products. 

(2) Excess capacity and high break- 
even points. ‘I’his is largely the indus- 
trys own doing. In the past, every time 
demand showed signs of rising, the in- 
dustry promptly started to build new 
capacity. 

Often this increased capacity has 
been justified by a flood of new busi- 
ness. But too often the business rush 
has been short lived. And when it died 
out, the industry found itself as badly 
off as before. 

For it is costly to own a lot of unused 
capacity. Overhead and amortization 
costs go on whether the facilities are 
used or not. Also, to keep operations 
up above the high break-even point, 
companies often resort to ruinous price- 
cutting. 

e Expanding Again—Nevertheless, the 
industry is once again in the midst of 
an expansion program. About two-thirds 
of the planned postwar boost in capac- 
ity has already been completed; by the 
end of this year, if current schedules 
are carried out, paper-making capacity 





will be 16% larger than it was at the 
end of the war, and 42% greater than 
in 1939. 

Paper people say this expansion is 
needed to catch up with normal growth. 
But many Wall Street analysts don’t 
agree with this diagnosis. They make 
two major points: (1) ‘The 1946-48 ex- 
pansion of 3-million tons exceeds that 
of any previous five-year period in the 
industry's history, and (2) between 1919 
and 1940 there was only one year—1920 
—in which more than 85% of the indus- 
try’s capacity was needed. 

e Skepticism—The results of this skepti- 
cism are clearly shown in the market 
action of the industry’s shares. Despite 
record-breaking output and earnings, 
paper companies’ stocks are doing no 
better than industrial shares generally. 

As of last week, both the paper and 

general industrial groups (measured by 
Standard & Poor’s price indexes) showed 
losses of about 29% from their 1946 
bull-market highs. 
e Warning Signals—So far in 1948, pro- 
duction has kept on booming. Output 
in January topped any single month of 
1947. And new orders ran ahead of 
output in all lines except newsprint. If 
this keeps up, paper production seems 
slated to set another record—perhaps 22- 
million tons or better. 

But these figures tell only part of the 
story. here are several signs that seem 





Phoenix Bank Accents Distaff Side 


assistant cashier; Janet Graham, assistant 
cashier and manager of the savings depart- 
ment; Mae Russel, assistant cashier in 
charge of motor vehicle financing; Margaret 
Nolstad, assistant cashier; Evva Shaw, assist- 
ant trust officer. 


The Valley National Bank of Phoenix, Ariz., 
thinks it has the country’s highest percent- 
age of women executives among banks of its 
size. Here, its five female executives relax 
in their lounge. They are, left to right: Bee 
Bush, director of women’s personnel and 
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PROGRESS 


The 77th Annual Report of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada reveals a number of new 
all-time records which were estab- 
lished by Canada’s largest life 
company during 1947. Here are 
a few of the highlights: 


Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year: 


$101,914,657; 


Total benefits paid since the first 


Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,021 889,123; 


New Assurances issued in 1947: 


$380,659,514; 


Total Assurances in force: 
$3 837,724,159. 


72M LUPE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1947 may be 
obtained from: Sun Life of Canada, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D. Cy 

















GLASS FOR INDUSTRY 


” DUNBAR 


Typical custom 
moulded rts te 
cently made to spec- 
ifications of three 
manufacturers. 


DO YOU HAVE 
A GLASS PROBLEM? 


Does your Company need custom-moulded 
glass, pressed or blown, heat resistant or 
crystal? If so, get in touch with DUNBAR, 
for DUNBAR has helped many companies 
effect economies through its custom- 
moulding service and its wide experience. 
DUNBAR engineers will work with your 
product designers on glass problems. Let 
DUNBAR know your requirements. 
Address inquiries to Dept. BW 4. 


America’s Most Versatile Glass Plant 


Dunbew 
Gildas Eorforation 


Chicago - Cleveland - Les Angeles 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE ‘'400°?? 


COATED FABRICS (or rubberizing) are being utilized to advantage by 
four hundred or more divisions of industry. Wherever cloth is used in 
your product or manufacturing process, coated fabrics, in one of their 
many forms, can add special qualities of repellency, resistance and protec- 
tion that help create greater consumer acceptance or operating efficiency 


Aldan’s nearly 40 years of experience in coating fabrics, supplementec 
by a laboratory equipped to solve your special problems, is your assur- 
ance of top quality and service... Some representative end-uses, listed 
below, may suggest an application in your field for coated fabrics— 
on which inquiries are invited 


Diaphragms « Industrial Aprons « Bags *. Weatherstripping « Machine 
Curtains « Gaskets « Laboratory & Surgical Equipment « Export Packaging 
¢ Protective Garments « Equipment Covers . . . and for many other uses, 
from Inflatable Boats to Baby Pants ! 


5 mene 





| 
| mm RUBBER COMPANY 
| 


Specialists in Fabricoating Since 1909 














BLYTH & oe 








Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 


NATIONWIDE 











Biytu & Co.. Inc. 
PRIVATE WIRE 
SYSTEM 


























to indicate the profits peak may alr 
have passed. One favorite weather 
of the industry is the ratio of paper 
duction to output of all nondur. 
goods. When this ratio rises, paper : 
know there’s a squall ahead. And, s 
paper production rose much faster 
year than did output in most other n 
durable lines, the ratio shot up fast. 

Another warning signal: Writ 
paper—normally the first type to co 
into balance after periods of peak 
mands—is reported to be in good sup, 

e “Basic Demand” Met—Furthermo 
the American Pulp & Paper Assn. s. 
that output has been running ahead »f 
“basic demand” for about a year. (Bas 
demand is defined as domestic demaiid 
for consumption purposes—excludiig 
exports and sales to build inventoric: 
and fill distribution pipelines.) 

It’s a safe bet that no type of pape: 
will be a glut on the market for thc 
next six months, at least. But for thi 
first time since before the war, pape: 
manufacturers are grabbing all the o: 
ders they can get. With so much new 
capacity—finished and on the way—thc 
can’t afford to be choosy. 

e Salesmen’s Heyday—As a result, sale, 
men are once again the fair-haired boy, 
in many paper-company offices. 

And manufacturing costs are getting 

a close going over—as executives begin 
to turn their attention from the prob 
lems of boosting output to the need 
for money saving that will return with 
normal competition. 
e Dividends Held Down—But it’s on 
balance sheets that the most important 
sign of caution is seen: Despite last 
year’s record earnings, only 27% of 
available net income was paid as divi- 
dends—compared with over 40% for 
the average industrial company. 

This may seem hard on the stock- 
holders. But in the long run, they will 
probably benefit from their directors’ 
caution. For the manufacturers have 
not ignored the lessons of history; they 
are making sure that—when real com- 
petition hits again—management, work- 
ers, and stockholders will have a cushion 
to fall back on. 


ROCKET EARNINGS HIGH 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R.R. Co. last week took a hard look at 
the record of its diesel-powered Rocket 
fleet. It’s report: ‘There’s money in it. 

The road’s 15 Rocket trains piled up 
a gross revenue of over $10-million dur 
ing 1947 on a total of nearly 3.7-million 
train miles. That brought the average 
revenue per train mile to a comfortabl\ 
high $2.73. The Rockets’ net income 
was $5.28-million—over half their gross 
—after deductions for all direct expenses, 
interest, depreciation, taxes, and insur- 
ance. 

The stainless steel steamliners oper- 
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1948 


Why are more people achieving 
MORE SECU 


EQUITABLE POLICIES 
than ever before ? 


ECURITY for our families and for ourselves 
is a goal all of us are striving to attain. 


If these were normal times, this one fact might 
fully account for the record volume of Equitable life 
insurance purchased last year. 


But the conditions under which we now live pro- 
vide additional reasons why so many thinking Amer- 
icans are investing more of their dollars in life insur- 
ance. Think for a moment in terms of yourself: 


You are living in a period of inflation—of high 
prices and high taxes. Never has the purchasing 
power of your dollar been less for most of the things 
you buy. What would happen if you put more of your 
spendable dollars in life insurance? 


With your very first premium you receive immedi- 
ate protection—a guarantee of security that can’t be 
obtained in any other way. /t would take years of self- 
denial and saving to accumulate the amount of security 
that is provided at once through a life insurance policy. 


Moreover, the benefits which you or your family 
will receive from your policy will come, in all likeli- 
hood, at a time when the dollar has regained a more 
normal purchasing power. In this respect, life insur- 
ance paid for today is bargain protection for the future. 


EQUITABLE FAMILY GROWS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States—a non-profit institution operated solely in the 
interests of its policyholders and their beneficiaries— 
has been helping families build security since 1859. 

More people purchased more protection through Equit- 
able policies last year than ever before. New insurance 
issued amounted to $1,170,000,000. A total of 
$11,944,000,000 of insurance in force now safe- 
guards the Equitable family of policyholders. 

In line with this increase in protection, the re- 


sources of The Equitable Society increased $322,- 
400,000 to $4,505,000,000, a new high. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


Benefit payments last year from policies that were 
called upon to fulfill the purposes for which they were 
purchased, amounted to $280,685,000. 


FIGHTING INFLATION 


Money used to purchase life insurance is non-infla- 
tionary, since premium payments represent funds di- 
verted from consumption into channels of investment, 
where they help to increase the nation’s industrial 
productivity. 

Inflation is the enemy of everyone. 

The primary source of inflation in this country is 
the excessive supply of money and credit in our com- 
mercial banking system, reflecting unsound national 
monetary policies. 

If we are to solve the inflation problem, we must 
first of all deal with this excessive supply of money 
in our banking system. 

It is useless to try to control prices through ration- 
ing, or through increased production, when the crea- 
tion of money in the form of bank credit goes on 
uncontrolled. Jt is like fighting fire with one hand while 
the other hand pours on additional fuel. 

Inflation can e restrained at its primary source if 
enough of our citizens, motivated by self-interest and 
recognition of the need for preserving the economic 
strength of the nation, make their demand for sound 
monetary policies known to those who represent 
them in Congress. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


[——— SEND FOR THIS FREE BROCHURE! —-—— 4 


| = 


This is The Equitable Society’s annual 
report for 1947. If you are interested in 
receiving a copy, address your request to 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Name: 





Address. 





City and State: 





A copy of this report is being mailed to each 
Equitable policyholder. 
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é Our EngineenAs 
& Are HARD TO PLEASE 


eee | 


Our technicians work tirelessly to lick your 
pulverizing and dust collection problems 
and to see that they stay licked. 


Steeped in a tradition which rejects the 

hrase “good enough”, they are schooled 
in the philosophy of constructive dissatis- 
faction .. . trained never to “let go” until 
they have given you a MIKRO-PULVER.- 
IZER, a MIKRO-ATOMIZER, or a 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR insuring the last 
word in the quality of your product and the 
very !ast pound in your potential volume. 


It costs you nothing to sample the 
thoroughness of these ef- rccrcens 
forts in your behalf. Simply YEARS 
send today for your copy SERVING 


of our Confidential Test INDUSTRY 
Grinding Data Sheet. — 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO-arsiiFen 


Also Makers of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR 








Clock 
stopper! 


The ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist adds many 
productive minutes to each hour. The 
result is the same as stopping the clock 
for awhile every hour of the day. More 
production! Less cost! No risk for work- 
ers, no fear of rupture, sprains, lame 
back...and it makes the job so much 
easier for them. Management makes 
enough extra profit to pay for the hoist 
quickly—and many, many timeg in its 
long life. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to gooo ibs. $719 up. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


MAXWELL 


TRADE MARK 
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ate over eight main runs on the Rock 
Island’s 8,000-mi. system. Highest-pay- 
ing was the Rocky Mountain Rocket It 
totted up a record of $3.39 revenue for 
every train mile over its 1,075-mi. run 
between Chicago and Denver-Colorado 
Springs. Gross revenues from this train 
were $2.8-million; of this, $1.65-million, 
or well over half, showed up as net in- 
come. 

In total revenue, the Twin Star, be- 
tween Minneapolis and Houston, made 
the best showing. It showed a gross in- 
come of nearly $2.9-million, or $2.90 
per train mile. 


Chemical Change 
Solvay American, buying 
into privately owned Wyan- 
dotte, trims its big investment 
interest in Allied Chemical. 


Solvay American Corp. last week 
registered with the SEC 200,000 shares 
of new $100-par preferred stock for pub- 
lic offering. This financing by the in- 
vestment affiliate of Solvay & Cie., Bel- 
gian giant in the alkali business, will 
serve two purposes—both of them sig- 
nificant in the American chemical in- 
dustry: 

e It apparently will give Solvay cash 

to buy almost a quarter interest in 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. This 

Detroit-area company, privately con- 

trolled by the J. B. Ford family, has 

indicated that for the first time in 

its history it will no longer be a 

strictly family affair. (The J. B. Fords 

are no kin to the automobile Fords.) 

e It will be used by Solvay American 

as a way to move out of a heavy in- 

vestment position in Allied Chemical 

& Dye Corp. 

Solvay American has already trimmed 
its large stake in Allied Chemical. In 
early 1947 it held 450,000 shares, 
22.3% of the total outstanding; in early 
1948 this was down to 359,185 shares, 
or 16%. 

It is putting the remaining shares 
into a voting trust. (This means that 
Solvay will no longer hold a_ voting 
interest or representation in Allied.) A 
good part of these remaining Allied 
Chemical holdings will be distributed 
by Solvay in making its new preferred 
changeable into Allied stock—at a ratio 
to be announced later. 

To handle the Solvay preferred offer- 
ing, two top-notch Wall Street invest- 
ment banking houses, Harriman, Ripley 
& Co., and Lazard Freres & Co., are 
now organizing an underwriting group. 
This will be the first public participa- 
tion in Solvay American ownership. 

e Advantages to Solvay—Some of the 
reasons for the Solvay American switch 


from Allied to Wyandotte are appa: 

For several years, friendly cony< 
tions have gone on between E.. M. F 
Wyandotte president and fourth of 
family to run the company (BW-—A ; 
17°46,p70), and Baron Rene Boel, \ 
supervises American affairs for So] 
& Cie. In the course of the talks, § |. 
vay made it clear that it liked W, 
dotte’s private ownership. This wo) 
give Solvay a chance for a more it ‘- 
mate share in operations than it cov \d 
have in a publicly owned corporati 
like Allied Chemical. 

Another advantage to Solvay: Wyan- 
dotte, like Solvay & Cie., is primarily 
concerned with alkali manufacture—soda 
ash and caustic soda. Allied Chemical, 
on the other hand, has branched out 
from the alkaline roots planted by Solvay 
& Cie. The Brussels company pioneered 
in getting alkali manufacture started in 
the U.S.; in 1881 it organized the Sol- 
vay Process Co. here. Solvay Process 
was later consolidated, along with 
Semet-Solvay, into Allied Chemical & 
Dye. 

e Wyandotte Deal—-How Wyandotte 
will handle its side of the Wyandotte- 
Solvay deal has not been announced. It 
may sell new shares to Solvay; or it may 








Unclaimed Dividends 


Hayes Manufacturing Corporation recently mailed 
to its th ds of Stockhold: the first dividend 
disbursed on its Common Stock since 1929—one of 
15 cents per share, payable February 2, 1948, to 
holders of record on January 15, 1948. Unfortunately, 
several hundred Stockholders no longer reside at 
recorded addresses so that their dividend checks 
have been returned—unclaimed. 


The management of Hayes Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion wants those Stockholders to get their dividends. 
Accordingly, all registered holders of Common Stock 
who have not received their dividend checks are re- 
quested to note their present addresses on the coupon 
accompanying this advertisement and to mail it at 
once to the Corporation so that their checks may be 
forwarded to them. 





HAYES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


METAL STAMPINGS AND ASSEMBLIES, 
AUTOMATIC STOKERS, MARINE 
GEARS, ELECTRIC HOISTS 


<<< —_—_————_—_—_ 














HAYES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Gentlhomen: 

So that I may receive my dividend check, kindly 
change my address in connection with my holdings 
of Common Stock to the following: 

DONE cccmittinitsemnnmnence CLE, BO. cccmimanis 
CF RE BE ccrcmnenenne we NO. SHARES.....00.c.0ne 


ciTy STATE 























SEEK ‘LOST HOLDERS’ 


When Hayes Mfg. Corp. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., mailed out its dividend checks last 
month—the first in 18 years—it ran into a 
knotty little jam: Hundreds of checks 
flooded back from the postoffice marked 
“Moved. No Address.” Last week the com- 
pany took its cue from banks who have 
similar trouble with lost depositors; it 
launched a national advertising campaign to 
locate its “lost stockholders.” The company 
thinks that the campaign is the first of its 
kind in corporate history. 
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What kind of plant do you need. 
and \Nhere? 


NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE 
... Describes immediately available 
properties — indexed, cross-indexed 
for your convenience. Write for free 
copy—to the address listed at right, 
on your company letterhead, please, 


Xap copyright by The Ohman Co., Memphis,Tenn, 




















WIDE VARIETY OF READY-BUILT, READY-TO-OCCUPY 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE NOW 


Ready-to-occupy industrial facilities, hun- 
dreds of them. suited to almost every type 
of commercial or manufacturing enter- 
prise, are available now through War 
Assets Administration. A variety of mod- 
ern, well-built plants; space for 50-man 
or 500-man businesses; small. individual 
units; production giants; plants of all 
kinds are ready and waiting for im- 
mediate occupancy. Some of these may 
exactly suit your needs or be easily and 
economically adaptable to your particu- 
lar requirements. 

Plant sites in industrial cities, metro- 


politan areas, seaports, mining towns, in 


locations of every description. have al- 
ready been the answers to plant reloca- 
tion and expansion problems for scores 
of industrys’ executives and proprietors 
of smaller businesses. Many fine proper- 
ties are still available. 

Why not take advantage of this prac- 
tical way to buy or lease Government- 
owned plants? Write, wire or phone 
your plant needs to our nearest Field 
Office. The new Plantfinder, descriptive 
literature and full information on how 
you can bid on properties that interest 


you is yours on request. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
ROOM 1402 ’’I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Grand Prairie, Texas 
Seattle 


Cincinnati * Denver - 


Philadelphia °* SanFrancisco * 


Field Offices: 


Kansas City, Missouri ° 


Atlanta ° Chicago * 


New York °* 





Have another look % Sh 


9 
MEET TODAY’S TOP PROSPECT... 
thee Midwest 5 ame! 
e 
@ People change. So do markets. The farmer, for instance, once a 
limited prospect for such things as kitchen appliances and packaged 
foods, now is a top potential customer for modern living conven- 
iences of all kinds. Today it pays to point a substantial part of your 
advertising to the prosperous farm market. Moreover, it pays to 
concentrate your advertising where farm wealth is concentrated, in 
the Midwest 8 states. This whole area can be sold as a single unit 
with the 5 locally-edited papers of the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. 


Re-examine your sales potentials in this rich section. Send coupon for 
detailed market study based on special Census Bureau tabulations. 


THE FARMER 
WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD M I DWEST Lies Paper vn 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
( W * 59 East Madiso 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST B 5s ee cee ee 
AND FARMER _— ie os y “ 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


ss Building 


t,_ Los Angeles 


ecaaal meee ee ee Re eR me 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 
59 E. Madison Street * Chicago 3, lilinois 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of booklet 


{ 

1 

1 
“Where Mass Is Class” containing Census 
Bureau appraisal of Midwest subscribers. 

















sell already outstanding equity sec 
ties owned by the Ford family. » 
have details of the method of tran 
been settled. They are due to come 
on Apr. 6 at a stockholders’ meeti: 

It 1s generally understood that eq 
ties will be turned over to Solvay Am 
ican at once for a payment of $12,75 
000. Further equities will be tra 
ferred later for $5,250,000. 

e Tax Gains?—Until more is kno 
about the deal, Wyandotte’s reason | 
going into it can’t be clear. 

The sale to Solvay of some of tl, 
Ford holdings would have one obvio 
advantage to the family: Profits from 
the deal would be assessable only und 
the capital gains tax. Since the long 
term capital gains tax rate is in effect 
only 25%, that would be much cheapc: 
than distributing profits as dividends 
which are taxable at much higher rate, 
e@ Or New Cash?—But another reason 
for the Wyandotte deal might well b 
that the company wants new cash. Truc, 
the company is very solidly intrenched 
today, with total assets somewher 
around $60-million. But in the past 
two years it has spent about $25-mil 
lion on a broad expansion program. Big 
new cash balances in the treasury would 
put the company_in a position to push 
any new research projects that may 
turn up. 

e Bigger Board—The Wyandotte board 
will be expanded to include three new 
members representing Solvay American 
interests. One will be Baron Boel. The 


HONORED FOR RESEARCH 


Goodyear’s vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, will go to 
London this summer to get the Colwyn 
Gold Medal for 1947. The Institution of 
the Rubber Industry gives the medal each 
year for outstanding scientific or technical 
service to the rubber industry. Dinsmore 
was chosen for his work in developing and 
applying synthetic rubber research. 
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bundles of protection 
for every product you pack 


Ship confidently and save—thanks to 
teliable, low-cost KIMPAK* creped wad- 
ding. A versatile, efficient cushioning 
material, KIMPAK provides protection 
in packaging for the smallest, most 
delicate items to heavy and bulky 
products. Made in a variety of types, 
thicknesses and backings to suit your 
particular needs. You'll find a specifi- 
cation of cushiony KIMPAK to meet 
every requirement of the Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging — Sur- 


imp 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


face Protection, Blocking and Bracing, 
Flotation Packaging and Absorbent 
Packaging. 

Soft, flexible and feather-light— 
KIMPAK adds little weight or bulk to 
shipments. It is made either liquid ab- 
sorbent or liquid repellent. Highly re- 
silient, it effectively withstands shock 
and vibration. Spotlessly clean, KIMPAK 
improves the appearance of any pack- 
age. No wonder so many fine products 


are wrapped for market with KIMPAK. 


\ eestence 


OREIGN COUNTRIES \\ 


CREPED WADDING 


Cioud-soft KIMPAK shields this 
unwieldly dispenser from damage¢ 
during shipment. Photo courtesy 
Temprite Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Surface Protection — Drop-leaf table. 
Photo courtesy Phoenix Chair Company. 


Flotation Packaging — Mercury bortle. 
Photo courtesy F. W. Berk & Company. 


Free book for you. Call or write your 
local distributor for this fact-filled book- 
let on better packaging methods. He is 
listed in the Classified Phone Directories. 
Or, if you wish, merely mail this coupon. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis 


Please send me the free KImPAK booklet on better 
packaging methods. 


Type of Business 
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“Most likely to succeed”. . . was the 
forecast for Freddy in the Senior Year 
Book . .. And Freddy succeeds in bending 
the ears of the girl friend by phone almost 
every morning . . . Because Freddy hasn’t 
a darn thing to do until the mail reaches 
him—around 9:45 a.m.! The firm could 
give Freddy and everybody in the office 
better work habits...with a PB MailOpener! 

The MailOpener is a small marvel of 
protected rotary shears that open hundreds 
of envelopes a minute without damage to 














contents ... handles envelopes of varying 
thickness ... more than pays for itself in 
time saved. For demonstration, call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office... or write 
direct for illustrated folder... 


PITNEY-BOWES, fac. 


PENER 


Te) MAIL 


A PRODUCT OF 





Tes 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1443 Pacific St., Stamford. Conn. 


.-. originators of the postage meter... Offices in 68 cities in U.S. and Car- 

















Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATEDO 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Detroit 
Boston 


New York San Francisco 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Washington Minneapolis 
Buffalo 


Superior 


Columbus 
Se. Paul 
Seattle 


Indianapolis 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Portland 
London 


Duluth 


Los Angeles Phoenix 


Vancouver Montreal Havana 
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others are John C. Traphagen, presidc )t 
of Wall Street’s Bank of New Yo:. 
and George Murnane, partner of Laz. 
Freres. 

Solvay American’s new investme 
stake is to be the only tie betwe 
the two concerns. Interchange of pr 
esses and products isn’t on the schedu 
And there won’t be any mapping out « 
sales markets. “We will silts avo 
any aspect of cartelism,” said Wyai 
dotte’s E. M. Ford. “We have no inteii- 
tion of moving against our government 5 
policies.” 


Unique Credit Company 


For Servicemen 


Back in 1924, Lewis Cass and Wii- 
liam Garrison were retired Army col 
onels who had no prospect for futur 
income beyond their retirement pay. 
So, with a friend who had some finan 
cial experience, they set up Federal 
Services Finance Corp. Its aim: to give, 
easy credit to servicemen and govern-’ 
ment workers. To help keep costs down,” 
the three men drew combined salaries 
of less than $200 a month, and sold 
$100,000 worth of stock. 
© Routine Success—By last week all the 
company’s holders of common stock 
had got their dividend checks on 1947 
earnings—$4 a share. This was no sui 
prise—not only had the company been 
an immediate success; it is now doing a 
brisk $7-million-a-year business. 

As a credit company, Federal Sery 

ices Finance Corp. is unique in the 
U. S. It makes loans to service personne! 
—chiefly officers—at the lowest interest 
rates of any known finance company in 
the country: It charges 4% per year on 
new cars, 6% on unsecured loans. It 
holds red tape to a minimum. If an off 
cer has had a previous contract with the 
firm, he usually needs only to send a 
telegram to the company. 
e Small Profits—FSFC makes money de- 
spite its low interest rates. The foun- 
ders and directors still take compara- 
tively small salaries. Overhead is cut by 
the fact that extensive investigation 
isn’t necessary. For example: Usually 
one phone call to the proper authority 
confirms an officer’s identity and credit 
standing. 

FSFC makes up for its low rate 

through large volume. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the difference in payments be- 
tween FSFC and another Washington 
loan company. The private company 
wanted to charge $334, including fees 
for fire, theft, and other insurance, on 
an automobile. On the same deal, FSFC 
charged only $162. 
e Capitalization—The corporation has 
15 bank accounts, is capitalized at 
$1,303,000. It has six branch offices in 
the U.S. and Hawaii. 
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in | *FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


ee dependable motor insulation, come heat or high humidity 


Here are motors operating under conditions that 
are ruinous to ordinary electrical insulations. Out 
of doors—in summer’s blistering heat, covered by 
spray from the cooling towers—in winter’s frigid 
blasts, covered by ice, snow and slush. 

But, whether your motors are located inside or 
outside your plant, they pay their way only when 
they operate without interruption. 

More and more, men responsible for production 
are depending upon electrical insulating materials 
of Fiberglas—glass in the form of fibers or fila- 
ments—an inorganic base for impregnants. Fiber- 
glas contributes its superior characteristics to 


these insulations—providing an extra safety factor 
and longer life when electrical equipment is sub- 
jected to high temperatures, moisture, acids, oil, 
corrosive vapors and overloads. 

Even where electrical equipment is not regularly 
called upon to operate under any of these condi- 
tions, you’ll find it’s good insurance to have the 
added protection of Fiberglas. The next time you 
send your motors to the repair shop—specify 
Fiberglas rewinds. Have your next new motors 
come to you Fiberglas-insulated. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Branches in principa’ cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





Electrical insulatioxs of Fiberglas 


f OWENS-CORNING 








are available in the form of Yarn, 
Cord, Tape, Braided Sleeving, 
Cloth, Laminates, Varnished Cloth, 
Saturated Sleeving and Varnished 
Tubing, Mica Combinations, Wire 
and Cable Insulations. 
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WORK-BENCHES 
OF STEEL 


Fig. 732 
Drawer is extra. 
Patd. & Pats. Pend, 


READY-MADE AND FIRE RESISTANT 


This ready-made, splinter-proof “Hallo- 
well’’ Work Bench of Steel is the ideal, 
modern addition to your shop. “Hallowell” 
Benches have steel tops; are also avail- 
able with laminated wood tops; or steel 
tops covered with “Tempered Presdwood”. 
The “Hallowell” is made in standard 
heights, widths and lengths . . . does not 
require costly bolting to the floor. The 
“Hallowell” can be easily re-arranged as 
individual units, or can be joined to form 
a continuous work-bench,—so different 
from wood. Attractive prices and deliver- 
ies. Ask for your copy of the “Hallowell” 


Catalog. 
“Ask for the name and address of your 
nearest “Hallowell” Distributor.” 


OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








TANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA Box 598 


DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. Lovis 








Capital to Purchase 
Durable Goods 


Businesses 


WE nave A company seeking to 
expand its manufacturing activi- 
ties by acquiring other businesses 
in the durable goods field. Con- 
tinuity of management is prefer- 
able but not essential. 


Our principal has extensive capi- 
tal resources and is nationally 
recognized as a successful manu- 
facturer. 


This opportunity may interest a 
manufacturer of durable goods in 
need of additional capital or who 
may wish to retire from active 
business. 


Please communicate with Mr. 
Theodore L. Crockett. Discussions 
will be confidential. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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THE GAP IS CLOSING between capital-goods and consumer-goods stock prices 


Signs of a Bull Market? 


Heavy-goods shares do relatively better than soft-goods 


stocks as many investors shift. War-crisis talk is chiet tactor. 
Market's action peps up business sentiment generally. 


There’s a subtle change in business 
sentiment this week. 

The reason: Since late last week, a 

baby bull stock market has been a-born- 
ing. 
e Factors—lhe chief cause of the change 
of feeling was President T'ruman’s “war 
crisis’ speech. Many businessmen and 
market operators insist that this virtu- 
ally insures quick passage of ERP—and 
later, a new national defense program. 
That combination, they reason, is pow- 
erful enough to ward off any domestic 
deflation. ; 

There were other factors: the practi- 
cal certainty of lower personal income 














Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Weck Aga Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 144.2 135.3 
Railroad. 43.5 41.1 
Utility 67.6 65.5 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.0 119.1 119.3 123.8 
Railroad. 104.0 103.6 103.1 113.4 
Utility .. 112.2 113.2 114.1 113.5 


137.3 145.6 
414 -43.5 
64.6 76.7 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











tax rates; growing belief that there wil 
be a Republican Administration — it 
Washington this fall; and the repeate: 
refusal of the market to move into nev 
low ground—in spite of strike news an 
some indications of a_ leveling-off ot 
business. 

e Strength—Whiatever the reason, thc 
price strength uncovered by this rall 
has been spectacular. In the initia 
stock-buying rush many individual issue: 
were pushed up 10% and even 20% 
in market value. The advance has been 
broad enough to send Dow-Jones in 
dustrial index up almost 5% and _ thc 
rails up 6% in less than a week. 

Few of the Strect’s technicians, 0: 
even its confirmed bulls, have vet started 
to claim that a major turn has taken 
place in the long-term trend of the mai 
ket. They still haven’t seen the con 
sistent buying power that’s needed to 
get a real market recovery going. And 
many of the sharp price gains alread) 
seen, they admit, have arisen not sole) 
out of aggressive buying but equally be- 
cause of short-covering operations and 
extremely thin markets. 

However, brokers have been mucli 
encouraged by the good quality of th« 
issues that have led the rally thus far. 
They also like the fact that the market 
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has climbed far out of its narrow trad- 
ing range of recent weeks. So they see 
3 possibility that a full-fledged bull mar- 
ket may now be in the making. 
e War Babies—W al] Street isn’t actu- 
illy talking ‘‘war babies” yet. But the 
shares of the heavy-goods companies are 
attracting most attention. For some time 
their prices have been acting better than 
those of soft-goods shares (chart). Over 
the Jast }8 months much “smart” 
money has been flowing out of con- 
sumer-goods shares into the stocks of 
companies making steel, machinery, 
chemicals, and the like (BW —Aug.2’47, 
p91). This week, this trend became 
more pronounced. 

One good reason for this shift is the 
downtrend of profits in an increasing 


number of companies that serve the 
consumer. At the same time, profits and 
dividends in the heavv-goods trades 
have climbed fast. Most. heavy-goods 
concerns are still enjoying sellers’ mar- 
kets; and the general expectation is 
that recent high and profitable operat- 
ing levels will continue. | hese concerns 


would be quick to fee) the effect of any 


stepup in military spending. 

e Warning—Cautionary note: It takes 
plenty of dollars to keep a national-de- 
fense program rolling along at high 
speed. Before Election Day, Congress 
may not worry much about where the 
money is to come from. But after that, 
the tax structure, particularly as it af- 
fects business, may come up for over- 
hauling. 








Preferred Stocks Showing Firmer Tone 


Preferred stocks have been acting 
pretty well lately—as have bonds. 

They have not yet recovered a 
great dea) of the sharp losses chalked 
up during their earlier prolonged 
spell of price weakness (BW—Nov. 
1’47,p79). And there’s still no cer- 
tainty that they have reached their 
bear-market lows. Even so, the sam- 
pling below shows that definite ral- 
lying tendencies have appeared. 

Continuance of this firmer tone 





Issue and Dividend Rate 
American Car & Foundry 7% 
American Can 7% 

American Metals 6%. 

American Smelting & Refining 7%. 
American Sugar 7% 

American Tobacco 6%........ , 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5%... 
Beatrice Foods 344%. . 

Bethlehem Steel 7%.... 

Canada Dry $4.25..... 





J. I. Case $7. pies 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50 
Commercial Credit $3.60 
Corn Products Refining 7% 
Corning Glass $3.50. . 


Deere & Co. 7% ($20-par value) . 
Eastman Kodak 6%... 

General Cigar 7% 

Ingersoll-Rand 6% 


Island Creek Coal $6. 


Johns-Manville 344% 

Liggett & Myers 7%. 

P. Lorillard 7% ‘ 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6%. 
National Biscuit 7% 


National Lead 7%. 

Phillip Morris 4% 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 3.60% 

E. R. Squibb $4 

Sylvania Electric $4 

U. S. Gypsum 7%... 

U. S. Rubber 8% ee 

U.S. Smelting & Ref. 7% ($50 par) 
U. S. Steel 7% He ee 
Westinghouse Electric 3.80% 





ks da 


might soon encourage public offer- 
ings of some of the many preferred 
“new-money” issues that have been 
held up in recent months by mar- 
ket conditions. Corporations, how- 
ever, won't be able to finance as 
cheaply as thev had once planned. 
The average vield now on the shares 
listed comes to 4.44%. When the 
stocks were at their 1946 highs, they 
offered buyers a return, on the aver 


age, of only 3.52%. 


“ of Bear 
Market 


“| Drop 

Bear From 

Market 1946 Loss 
Lox High 
$91 00 31.3% 13.2% 
166 00 21.1 7 20.2 
125 50 23.0 Bid 66 
139 00 27.4 8 ¢ 
116 00 26.6 


Recovered 


135 
96 
83.2 

125 


108 7 


130 
87 
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Ask LAWRENCE 


tO send NOU a COP 


Many Businesses 


Have Prospered 
As a Result Of 


Ideas Expressed 


In This New 
Free Book 





$2 pages of helpful 
information on how to expand 
your bank borrowing... using 
inventory stored on your 


premises as collateral 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
Offices in all principal cities 








37 DRUMM ST., DEPT. B-13 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Please send me your new book 


“Borrowing On Inventory To Finance Your Business” 
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Let a Graybar Dealer 
show you all the 


Teletalk 


fine points 


The best way to select an efficient 
intercommunication system is to 
talk with men who can tell you, 
first hand, of the experience of others 
..+ Who can show you the product 
... Who can demonstrate all the fine 
features. Graybar dealers are ideally 
qualified to do just that. Based on 
experience, they will tell you about 
*"Teletalk’s”’ top quality ... trou- 
ble-free performance ... true tone 
qualities - +. economy of operation 
.. » how they save hours of your 
valuable time. They will explain the 
many features you should enjoy 
In an intercommunication systeni. 


The name of the Graybar dealer 
closest to you can be secured by 
calling a Graybar office. You'll find 
Graybar offices in nearly 100 prin- 
cipal cities. In case one is not 
located near you, write to the 


address given below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 


Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


"Graybar pel ied 
° QP ‘Graybak 


ANT 
Sot 09 pu ecTARIC comP 
ace US PAT OFF 


leletalk 








SIGNS OF SPRING: March contract negotiations have brought out the usual blossoming 
of picket signs this year. In New York City, printers quit work on wage issues after setting 
up an important union-security formula with job-shop operators. 


A Softer Labor Front? 


Lewis is still tough. But management sees favorable signs 
as Petrillo’s musicians surrender hands down and Randolph’s New 
York printers agree to compromise on vital security issue. 


Are the nation’s strongest labor lead- 

ers softening up? 
e Three Answers—In the case of three 
of the toughest, that question was an- 
swered at midweek in three different 
ways: yes, no, and maybe. 

As it applied to James Caesar Petrillo, 
the answer was “yes.” The Carboloy- 
hard boss of the A.F.L. musicians union 
suddenly revealed a mild, accommodat- 
ing side last week; after nine months 
of negotiations with broadcasters, he 
accepted a three-year contract—on man- 
agement’s terms. 

As regards John L. Lewis, the mid- 
week answer was a definite “no” (page 
108). 

And as it applied to Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, head of the A.F.L. printers, the 
answer was “maybe.” It. still wasn’t 
clear who had made the big concessions 
in a New York City dispute: Randolph 
or employers. It was even less clear 
whether an apparent Randolph give-in 
on union security terms in New York 
would influence other important print- 
ers’ contract talks. 

e@ Reversal—Petrillo’s sudden surrender 
on contract terms came as a big surprise 


to the radio industry—and to a large part 
of his union. It averted a threatened 
walkout by network musicians Mar. 31]: 
and it took some of the thorns out of 
FM’s and television’s path (page 58). 
In every respect, the new contract was 
a reversal of past Petrillo policy. 

The musicians’ contracts with radio 
networks had a Dec. 31, 1947, termina- 
tion date. Six months before negotia- 
tions between the union and a com- 
mittee of radio broadcasters began. Yet 
by Dec. 31 the talks had got nowhere: 
They were still at the original demand- 
and-offer positions. ‘Then Petrillo made 
his first concession: he extended thc 
contract termination date 90 days t 
permit further: talks. 

Broadcasters have put that date down 
as the day that a new union policy- 
and a new Petrillo—began to emerge. 

e Original Demands—Original union 
demands were for: (1) a ‘substantial’ 
pay increase, and (2) employment ot! 
more musicians by networks and net 
work-owned radio stations. The uniot 
wanted an employment quota plan that 
barred networks from using musician 
for simultaneous standard and frequenc: 
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**For quicker action... greater efficiency... 
use ‘Teletalk’ intercommunication systems; 
they’ll easily pay for themselves within a 
year, in my estimation,” 


says Mr. A. V. Weasler, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pick Manufacturing Company, 
West Bend, Wisconsin. Here in the Pick plants 
“Teletalk” goes to work. One system is for the 
home plant and the other system for a plant a 
mile away. Mr. Weasler also states, “I can sit 
here and talk with both 

plant superintendents, 

and they can hear each 

other without leaving the 

job at all.” Three-way 

conversations like this are 

time savers... they are a 


means to getting things done 
... they promote efficiency. 


Mr. Weasler chose ““Teletalk” 
because of its clarity of tone and 
reputation for top performance 


and long, trouble-free life. 


In addition to the twenty “Teletalk” stations in 


the Pick plants, ““Telepage,” a voice paging sys- 


tem, is also‘used. It is preferred because the oper- 


ator can state if it is a long distance call, 


‘call, or someone waiting for an interview. 


This is but one example of efficient 
use. Consider how “Teletalk” can 
aid you! 

Distributors and Dealers are listed 
in classified phone book. 


ryt, 
“Teletalk 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: "ARLAB” New York City 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


local 











TRAINING MEN FOR 


Babson men are trained to act and get 
things done ... by a faculty with a 
record of achievement in business. 
Degree graduates with majors in pro- 
duction, distribution, finance, account- 
ing or economics. . . . Write Placement 
Director for Babson Placement Guide. 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 





aOR al 


BALTIMORE 3. MA 





SHOW YOUR COLORS! 


Be proud of America’s busi- 


ness heritage—display the 
U.S. flag over your com- 
pany buildings, in your 
lobbies, auditoriums, re- 
ception rooms, etc. 

Fly a Bulldog Flag! 
Bright, ever-fast colors. 
Extra strength, longer 
wear. At leading dealers, 


DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, INC. 
OAKS, (MONTGOMERY COUNTY) PENNA 








. See page 84 of the 
March 6th issue of Business 
Week. You may find what 
you are looking for in the 


Looking for 
Industrial 
Property 


NAT'L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 


Next scheduled insertion of this Bulletin 
planned for the April 3rd issue, earlier publico- 


tion will be made if required 














modulation broadcasts; moreover, it 
wanted a ban on televised radio broad- 
casts using musicians. Petrillo’s objec- 
tive: to create jobs for musicians in each 
of the three branches of the industry. 
Ihe networks rebelled in negotiations 
led by Mark Woods, president of the 
American Broadcasting Co. The chains 
argued that they couldn't stand the cost 
of the needless duplication—and any- 
how it was barred, they said, by the 
‘Taft-Hartley law. 

One month ago Petrillo made a sec- 
ond big concession: Quietly the union 
withdrew its ban on use of musicians 
in simultancous standard and frequency 
modulation broadcasts. 

e Surrender—Last week came complete 
surrender. lerms of a three-year con- 
tract permit the use of musicians on 
television broadcasts for the first time. 
e Pay Scales—The pact continues 1947 
salary scales for musicians; it provides 
also that networks and their radio sta- 
tions needn't employ more musicians 
than are necessary for normal broad- 
casting. However, it’s agreed that this 
clause won't be used to reduce the 
present number of network jobs 

e Why Surrender?—Why did Petrillo 
give in so completely? 

Network negotiators think that the 
head of the musicians union saw the 
handwriting on the wall after the Lea 
act and the ‘laft-Hartley act. He now 
is aware of a growing public demand for 
responsible union leadership. And it’s 
also true that the entertainment busi- 
ness, as a whole, isn’t in as good a shape 
as, Say, a year ago. 

Result: Petrillo is plaving it safe. Al- 
most overnight he has become an advo- 
cate of “peace on the radio front.” His 
gain: the security of a long-term con- 
tract. 

Ihe radio settlement may be fol- 
lowed quickly by a compromise in the 
recording dispute (BW —Oct.25'47, 
p100): first on transcriptions for radio 
use, later on the records for home use. 
e¢ Compromise—Woodruff- Randolph’s 
agreement with New York commercial 
printing employers was by no means 
a complete surrender. It was a com- 
promise on the highly controversial issue 
of union security. However, Randolph 
significantly did not insist that bosses 
respect the conditions of employment 
posted by the printers’ union. This de- 
mand still is at the heart of the three- 
month printers’ strike in Chicago. 

There have been indications that 
Randolph has regretted his union’s com- 
mitment to its costly, court-ensnarled 
security campaign. Hence, in New York 
he was ready and willing to explore 
with management ways of ironing out 
differences. 

e Will It Work?—The resulting form- 
ula may not work outside New York: 
Chicago's Franklin Assn., composed of 
commercial shop operators, quickly is- 


NEGOTIATOR Mark Woods, of American 
Broadcasting Co., gained radio peace 


sued a statement that the pattern wa 
not “‘acceptable as we understand it 
Representatives of Chicago’s newsp: 
pers, where printers are on strike, crit) 
cized “vague and conflicting provisions 
in the New York formula. ‘They said 1! 
might “result in maintaining illegal coi 
ditions” in job-shop labor relations. 
The New York formula was writte: 
close to the margins of Taft-Hartle 
bars. As for ‘T-H agencies in Washing 
ton, however, the terms are going to 
stand unchallenged—unless some workc: 
or job applicant forces the issue by an 
unfair labor practice charge. 
¢ Terms—Here’s how New York print 
ing employers and Randolph worked 
out the key issues in their disputes: 
Closed shop: Employers will hit 
only those printers who can prove a 
“high degree of skill.” ‘Three acceptabl 
evidences: (1) a union card; (2) comple 
tion of the apprenticeship course jointly 
conducted by union and management, 
(3) a certificate of competency from the 
examining board of New York’s Schoo! 
for Printers’ Apprentices. This is also 
a joint union-management program. 
Hiring will continue to be done by 
foremen—who are members of I.T.U. 
Struck work: The T'aft-Hartley ban 
on secondary boycotts rules out tradi 
tional I.T.U. refusal to do struck work— 
printing jobs “coming from or destined 
to” shops where I.T-U. is on strike, 
or non-union shops. 1.1.U. demanded 
continuance of the struck-work rule. 
Employers agreed, by inference. ‘Th 
wording: “It is the intent of the leaguc 
[the employers} to limit composing 
room work to jobs obtained on a normal 
account basis.”” The union is satisfied: 
struck-work jobs aren't normal business 
Jurisdiction: Former contract pro 
visions covering job jurisdictions still 
hold. Employers and union agreed to 
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won't cut costs unless spent 


Tue cost of material is up—labor is up. 
... Faster, more productive machine 
tools are the most profitable investment 
you can make. 
The higher costs may cloud this basic 


fact, BUT the cure for rising prices lies 


in more production at lower cost. Dollars 
in the till shrink with rising prices. 
Dollars invested in the new machine tools 
now available shrink costs. 

Call in machine tool builders’ repre- 


sentatives . . . Let them prove it. 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 











arbitrate jurisdictional disputes 
on new equipment and printing 
esses. 

Union liability: The T-H law au 
izes damage suits against unions for 
tract violations. I.1T.U. insisted 
employers waive the right to suc 
union. A compromise was worked 
Union and management agreed t 
large an existing clause which pro, 
for arbitration of contract disputes; | 


pledged to withdraw “all aid and «1 
port” from any employer or union nici 
ber who refuses to abide by term. of 
an arbitration award. For them, | 


contract will be void. 
“U, then F, e 1.T.U. Strikes Anyway—The New York 
afer” agreement on the union-security tern 
did not avert a walkout. Job sh 
were closed this week when manic 
ments refused to back down on 


MOSINEE means scientifically controlled ‘a lj 
: ggressive policy’ adopted last \ 
materials that provide various functional and economic BW —Mar.20°48, p105). The union 


“ 


advantages in chemical, sherestoal manded that employers rescind an 


‘ : ; crease in the straight-time work-\ 
and physical properties for a wide wenety of products. from 363% hours to 40 hours. It 

: Se oe demanded a pay hike substantially o 
management’s 10¢-an-hour offer. H 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, Dept. Ww, MOSINEE, wis. ever, both sides conceded that the most 


ritical issue—and the one which 


“Essential Paper Manufacturers” threatened a long shutdown—had b 


ironed out by the union-security for- 
mula. 


U.A.W. Moves In 


























Drive on left-wing unions 


@& a gains momentum as dissident 
r ers locals in U.E. vote to switch over 


to U.A.W. 


Since Walter Reuther won full cor 


trol of C.1.0.’s United Auto Worker 
re-Or ara last fall, one question has been aske< 
over and over: When will he go to work 


@ on the left-wing United Electrical 
rove af y Radio & Machine Workers? 
@ | e Major Attacks—This week, U.A.\\ 


moved against U.E. for the first time 01 





T a major ‘scale, It set up locals in Hart 
he statement that the Ceco-Drop makes ford, Conn., and in Brooklyn for U.! 
other gravity drop hammers obsolete may break-away groups. Prospective mem 
have seemed over-enthusiastic a year ago when bers, U.A.W. said, would have to com 
this new hammer was introduced. But the ex- voluntarily; there’s to be no concerte: 
perience of forge shops which have -installed drive to get them to switch over from 
. UE. But the U.A.W. rolls are open 
Ceco-Drops—and ordered more—is the best . 

; h = gee A to “members of any C.I.O. union wh 
evidence that the statement = simple truth. $ want to conform with national C.1.O 
the facts are known, the list keeps growing. policv—and who can’t do it in thei 

Write for these facts present affiliation.” 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA, e Targets—Specific targets of that in 
vitation: members of UF . and of the 


Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, tlic 
Farm Equipment Workers, and thie 
a Transport Workers (BW—Mar.20’45. 
pli2). 
Top-level U.E. leadership is marshal 


CHAMBERSBURG ing to meet these two U.A.W, chal 
eee “7/1 .\*\ ee lenges. Result: U.E.’s energies are sp! 
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@ Stainless Steel is cheapest in the long run. 
You get qualities of lifetime service, 

lasting beauty and low maintenance 

that outweigh other considerations. 

Design for permanence with Allegheny Metal, 
the pioneer stainless steel—you can 

be sure of prompt supply, too. 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Ale Whe Nations Loading Producer of Hairless Heel in Ale Poms 





Pittsburgh, Penna. .. . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 





48 ton, 15 inch thick 
ingot mold cut in 96 minutes 








2 


A prominent iron works in the 
Pacific Northwest had to reduce 
a 48 ton, cast iron, ingot mold 
to charging box size. Location of 
the casting required that it be 
halved where it lay and then 


trucked to the scrap yard. 


L. R. Hayward, Airco Technical Sales 


Representative, suggested cutting with 


an Airco Radiagraph, equipped with a 


water cooled torch. A 2!% inch square 
billet, to be used as a waster, was placed 
the length of the 12 foot casting and the 


Radiagraph set for a forward speed of 


1.” per minute. Fire clay was packed 
on both sides of the billet to keep the 
molten steel in the kerf. The oxyacety- 
lene flame slashed thru the 15” thick 
casting and the 2,” waster at a speed 
that required only 96 minutes to make 


the 12 foot long cut. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


Technical Sales Service — though not a packaged commodity — is 
as readily available to all industry as any Airco process or product. 
If you have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales 


Divtsion man call. 
60 East 42nd Street, 
Gas Products Co., 


iddress Department BW - 
New York 17,N.Y.In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Housto21,Texas. On West Coast: Air Reduction 


8292, Air Reduction, 


Pacific Company, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases ... 


Machines. Apparatus and Supplies . . . 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Carbide .. . Gas Welding and Cutting 
Are Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 





at a time when contract barga 
should be reaching a serious point 
e Hartford Bolt—The Hartford 
from U.E. developed among 6,000 
ployees of the Royal Typewriter 
and 1,700 employees of the \ 
Bement-Pond Co. Leaders of the 
locals gave three reasons: (1) re: 
of international U.E. officers to 
non-Communist affidavits; (2) U.I 
tion to support Henry Wallace; 
(3) international U.E.’s oppositio: 
the European Recovery Program. 
e Voting Details—The two U. E, locals 
voted: (1) to disafhliate from the cle 
trical workers; (2) to join U.A.W.; 
to assign contracts with their respectiy, 
companies to the new U.A.W., local: 
(4) to assign memberships and chee! 
off dues to the U.A.W. local; and 
to have individual members sign cards 
transferring membership to the 1 
local and instructing employers to tran 
fer their checkoff dues to the U.A. WV. 
Union contracts expire at Royal T) 
writer in October, 1948, and at Niles C5- 
Bement-Pond in January, 1949. 
Leaders of the bolt said that more 
than 1,000 of Niles-Bement-Pond’s 
1,700 employees voted for the shift » 
U.A.W. At Royal ‘Typewriter, an e; 
mated 1,100 of~6,000 employees were 
present at a meeting when the ch: ng 
over was voted, And U.A.W. said t 
others would go along with the . m. 
e U.E.’s Story—U.E. denied that a ma 
jority at either plant favored withdrawal 
It tried to get injunctions to prevent 
U.A.W. from taking over the U1] 
locals’ contracts and records. It also 
sought to reconstitute the two locals. 
Electrical workers’ officers said the 
reasons given for the attempted “dual 
unionism” were a sham. U.E.’s story: 
A bloc led by C.I.O. secretary-treasure 
James B. Carey in U.E. has tried to 
upset U.E.’s leaders for several years; 
it hasn’t succeeded. Now it is changing 
its tactics: It will sanction outriglit 
breaks from U.E. to weaken the union. 
e Battle of Brooklyn—In Brooklyn, the 
U.A.W. local got off to a rough start. 
It hoped to take over U.E. members at 
A. Schrader’s valve manufacturing plant, 
among others. U.E. scotched the shift. 
The Brooklyn amalgamated is watch- 
ing the growth of an Independent Me- 
chanical & Electrical Workers Union 
in New York. This is a U.E. splinter 
group that has just filed petitions for 
six National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions in New York. Its membership in 
service mechanics shops is still smal); 
but under the leadership of James Con- 
roy it has broken all ties to U.E, 
e Newark Next?—Now that the fight is 
getting down to bare knuckles, U.A.W. 
would like to carry it into a U-E. strong- 
hold—Newark, N. J. Here U.E, is the 
backbone of one of the leftist industrial 
union councils which have refused to 
hew to national C.1.O. policy. 
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| Keep Merchandise Moving 
with . 


“Sales Stimulators” 
















U} What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
— that keeps salesmen selling? 
Cals, 

the The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
dual ; : 
with your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
urer message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 
1 to 

bane And the way to produce these “sales stimulators” — 
ging weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 
1gtit ‘ f , . - ‘ 

ol information—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
i You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 
art. . ¥ 

s at your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
se of colors if you wish. 

uit. 3 
tch- For more details on stimulating sales with “sales 
Ve- , ; 

‘on Stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
( 

iter plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 
“i mail the coupon today. 

e€c- . 

in 

all; ¢ 

“ e imecoorap 

k is 

WwW. ~ 

a rand duplicator 
the 

ial IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
to 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MODEL 90 









COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 









Electrically driven and hand- 
operated models now ready for 


immediate delivery. 





COPYRIGHT 1947, 4. 8 “PANY 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-448 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, [llinoi 


* 4 . ' 
Please send me more information on how I can produce 


“sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
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COOPERATION 
43 Gi tole d te)')' eagle), | 


Give tangible recognition to employ 
ees through Robbins real karat goid 
Nothing replaces goid in 
value; nothing replaces 
recognition for increased production, 
tabor-management rela 


awards 
employee 


Improved 


tions, and greater worker interest 
Pians submitted without obligation. 


THE ROBBINS CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





= COMING TO ‘ 


PHILADELFHIA : P= 


YOU'LL find The Rantien 


Hh 


lle Sy 






Mh 


very much to your liking, 
if you like the best. Cen- 
trally located on beautiful 
Rittenhouse Square. Superb 
Cuisine. Every modern facil- 
ity for comfort. Rates from 

$5 Single and $8 Double. 


Baiday 


Atteue T Mueesy. Moneging Director 








ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets ot 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


-WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
diversified organization wishing 
to add another enterprise to 
present holdings. 

Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Box 125), 1474 Bway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


























is sold only by subscription to 
management-men who are iden- 
tified by their titles and business 
connection... the men who make 


or influence buying decisions. 
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Union Chief John L. Lewis (left) and bituminous operators’ spokesman Ezra Van Hor 
(right) couldn’t get together in talks with federal conciliation director Cyrus Ching (cente: 


T-H Law Invoked in Coal Tie-Up 


How is the government to get John 
L. Lewis’ coal miners back to work? 
They had dropped their picks when 
Lewis suggested that the operators had 

“dishonored” their contract (BW—Mar. 
20’48,p104). 

Conciliation efforts proved fruitless. 
At midweek, President ‘Truman, acting 
under ‘Taft-Hartley act authority, named 
a board of inquiry. That was the widely 
expected move. 

e Surprise—But it did contain one ele- 
ment of surprise. ‘Truman told his fact- 
finders to report to him by Apr. 5. ‘This 
was later than the operators had ex- 
pected. They had hoped that the board 
would be told to prepare its report in 
one continuous sitting. Now they were 
sure that the White House schedule 
meant the continuation of the strike, 
and the deadlock over terms, until] at 
least Apr. 5. Under the law, the Presi- 





EMPTY COAL CARS on sidings symbolize declining fuel reserves for industry 


dent cannot invoke the injunctive ai 
thority he now has until the inquin 
board's report is in. 

But speculation that the government 

might be preparing to sit Lewis out 
couldn’t find much to feed on. It was 
generally agreed that while the windu; 
might be slow, Truman would get t 
the point where he would use all thi 
force he could muster to get coal pro 
duction resumed. The Marshall Plan 
and the ever-grimmer international out 
look required that the nation’s indus 
trial potential be kept ready for instant 
mobilization, 
e Third-Round Slowdown—Meanwhil 
the coal strike’s undetermined conclu 
sion tended to slow up third-round wag: 
negotiations in other large industries 
Both unions and management were in 
clined to move slowly until they could 
know how Lewis would make out. 
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Reports from over the nation sug- 
gested this week that the C.1I.O. meat- 
packing strike is having an uneven effect 
on prices and supplies. [he government, 
however, worked on the dispute with 
an urgency that outpaced whatever in- 
convenience the strike caused. ‘he rea- 
son: It is eager to give the ‘Taft-Hartley 
law’s strike provisions a trial run before 
applying them to the crucial coal tie-up. 
eInjunction Likely—Ihat _ strategy 
made it almost certain that stockyard 
strikers would be enjoined—even though 
there might be some question as to how 
seriously their walkout threatened the 
national welfare. 

Aside from the test of ‘T-H law 
effectiveness which the meat. strike 
promised, employers generally rated the 
dispute vital. The C.1.O, union had 
walked out to try to jack up a 9¢-an- 
hour wage increase offer from meat- 
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John E. Swift (left) of Swift & Co., with fact-finders Pearce Davis, Dr. Nathan P. Feinsin- 
ger and Walter V. Schaefer, and C.1.O, meat union president Ralph Helstein (right) 


_,. Gets Trial Run in Meat Strike 


packing companies. That 9¢ figure is 
close enough to the level at which many 
other employers hope to settle their 
own third-round wage adjustments to 
make the packing strike hit home. 

e Pattern Fixer?—It would be unusual 
for stockyards labor to set a third-round 
pattern for manufacturing industries. 
Still, a meat settlement will not be with- 
out influence on discussions in steel, 
autos, and electrical manufacturing—par- 
ticularly because it may demonstrate 
how much a 1948 strike can boost a 
company offer. 

Meanwhile, A.F’.L. and independent 
union members in nonstruck meat 
plants kept a supply of beef, pork, 
lamb, and veal flowing through normal 
distribution channels. Hence, C.I.O.’s 
meat strikers were not in the same bar- 
gaining position as their fellow-strikers 
in coal. 











MEAT PLANT PICKETS continued vigil as court action to halt their strike loomed 





This insurance! 


In plants where powerful forces are har- 
nessed, where products are inflammable, 
there is an ever present danger of explo- 
sion and fire. CONSOLIDATED Safety 
Relief Valves provide extra sateguards. 
What low-cost The high fixed 


capacity cannot be changed accidentally 


insurance! 


and the tight outside bevel seat prevents 
leakage even under discharge piping 


stresses. Avoid risk! Write tor details. 


Nl CONSOLIDATED § 
===) SAPBTY RELIEF VALVES 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 

FUELS. OKL esr : 


Maker f Cons afer 





industrial Instruments, 4 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box 
and other lifting speciaities. 














IMPORTERS OF 


QUALITY COFFEES 


~ 


for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 
a 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1992 


310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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YOU CAN GO HIGHER FOR LESS IN 


McCLOSKEY RIGIDST 


EEL BUILDINGS 








The extra headroom provided by the 
unique design of McCloskey RicipsTEEL 
Buildings permits you to install ma- 
chinery and auxiliary equipment well 
above the eaves—you can go higher 
without interference of trusses. his 
means that for any type of building we 
will build you a lower structure with 
initial savings in covering—a permanent 
savings in heating, painting and other 
maintenance costs. 


You will want to know more about this 
new RicipsTeEL design and how the 
McCloskey Company will furnish plans 
to your specifications, provide founda- 
tions and all material, erect the building 
and turn it over to you ready for occu- 
pancy ina inieleile short time. Write 
or wire us today and we will tell you 
how McCloskey RicipsTEEL construc- 
tion will save you time and money on 
your next project. 


Mc@LOSKEY COMPANY 


THIRD AND GRANT STREETS + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





what plenty of photoexact copies 
mean to a business . . . until we 
started making them, right in our 
own office!”’ 


Executives everywhere are en- 
thusiastic! Here is a handy way 
to make the kind of copies stencil 
duplicators cannot make—photo- 
exact reproductions of all kinds 
of important papers. The 
APECO Photoexact Copier 


does it in a matter of minutes 
= ...at about the cost of a phone 
call! Handles small or large 
originals—up to newspaper 
page size! Easier to operate 
than a typewriter. 


Make copies of: LETTERS * PHOTOS * DRAWINGS © BLUEPRINTS 
FINANCIAL DATA 


PRESS CLIPPINGS © OFFICE FORMS * 
CONTRACTS * (OVER 100 OTHERS) 





CLIP THIS AD 


to your letterhead, and mail to: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT CO., 2849 N. 
Clark St., Dept. B38, Chicago 
14, Il. By return mail, you will 
get the free booklet—‘‘Short 
L- Cuts in Office Systems.” 














Injunction Rule 


Supreme Court issues its 
first clarifying decision on T-H 
law. Further tests ahead on 
docket for this term. 


The U.S. Supreme Court this wok 

took the first of a series of steps neccs 
sary to make the ‘Taft-Hartley act cleur. 
It ruled that the new law amends t!ic 
Norris-La Guardia (anti-injunction) act 
only enough to let federal agencies cn- 
join labor disputes; it did not changc 
the statute to allow private parties to 
get injunctions. 
e Affrmation—The ruling was in an 
injunction case involving an A.F.L. ba} 
ery drivers’ union and Wagshal’s Deli 
catessen, in Washington (BW—Nov.15 
’47,p102). The union asked the court 
to dismiss the injunction because thc 
Norris-LaGuardia act bars enjoining a 
labor dispute. 

But the Supreme Court decided that 

the union action against Wagshal wasn’t 
a labor dispute at all—it involved boy 
cott pressure to collect a bill rather than 
any employer-employee relationship. On 
that basis the court affirmed the injunc 
tion. 
e Side Door—The T-H law entered the 
case by a side door. The court was 
faced with the question of whether thc 
new labor law had befogged the case. 
The judges decided not. They ruled that 
“the limitations of the Norris-La 
Guardia act upon the power to issuc 
injunctions against what are known as 
secondary boycotts [have] been changed 
only where an injunction is sought by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
not where proceedings are instituted by 
a private party.” 

It looks as though another T-H case 
will soon reach the high court: There’s 
little doubt that the government will 
appeal a district court decision in its 
political expenditure case against Philip 
Murray (BW—Mar.20’48,p16). 
® Some Issues—Meanwhile, several big 
labor relations cases now are on the 
Supreme Court docket. Here are the 
issues involved: 

Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. vs. NLRB: 
effect of the T-H law on a Wagner act 
decision, which ordered Budd to rein- 
state foremen. 

Teamsters Union (A.F.L.) vs. Denver 
Milk Producers, Inc.: constitutionality 
of a definition of “labor disputes” which 
can be enjoined under the Colorado 
Labor Peace Act. The court has not yet 
granted a writ of certiorari in this case. 
but has noted its probable jurisdiction. 

United Auto Workers (A.F.L.) vs 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board: a test of the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Peace Act. Certiorari hasn’t been 
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Everything in Piping... for 
Bottling Plants, for example 


From red soda pop to a billion dollar business! That’s 
‘how America took to the soft drink—favorite year UPPLY 
'’round thirst quencher of young and old. 

Heart of the industry is the modern bottling plant 
‘with its efficient mass production methods. Nat- 

urally, piping equipment plays a big part—the same 
'as in food packing plants or textile mills, dairies 
‘or oil refineries. 

That most of the soft drink industry’s piping 
‘equipment is Crane is also natural. The 3-way 
Fadvantage of standardizing on Crane materials 
"means much to all piping users—big or small. 


bal ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 

Deli- most complete selection of valves, fittings, 

v.15 pipe, accessories and fabricated piping for 

teers all power, process, and general service ap- 

he ; plications. One order covers everything 
the for the job. 

m4 @ ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 

helps you to get the best installation and 

that to avoid needless delays on jobs. 

asn t OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—as- 
boy sures uniformly dependable performance 
than from every part of piping systems. 

. On ee , 

‘un CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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RB: NS a. > HAL? sion-Resistant valves and fittings, especially 
Ay SRE where carbonic or other acids are present. 

act NG iP . This complete Crane 18-8 line includes 


gate, globe, angle, check, and relief 
valves, and fittings in sizes up to 4 in. 
ver Complete specifications in your 

; Crane Catalog. 
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ELLIOTT FACTORY IN 1888 


This cartoon is reproduced from the humorous Elitott Bicycle Catalog of 1888. 


ALL HUMOR ASIDE for a moment—this is a true picture of the 
Elliott factory. 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Company is rated AAA-1 in Dun 
& Bradstreet, and the Elliott business grew to its present size in 
response to orders from business men who originally greeted Elliott 
salesmen with this remark: “I am not interested because I already 
have mechanical addressing equipment.” 

But, when we say, ‘we will put a modern, silent, clean Elliott 
Addressing System in your office, and let you pay us for it out of the 
money it saves you’’—then, it is pretty hard to say ‘‘No.”’ 

Two interesting and informative booklets will be sent upon request. Simply 
write, on your business letterhead. to The Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company, 151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


chi ote 
4t addressing Machine 


£1110 
Street 


Albany .- 
Cambridge? 39, mM 





ATOMIC STRIKE BAR 


The first Taft-Hartley in- 
junction against a national- 
emergency strike came, as ex- 
pected, in the atomic-energy 
labor dispute this week. It 
barred an A.F.L. walkout at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., for at least 
80 days. It also set in motion 
new efforts to mediate the un- 
ion’s dispute with the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
(BW—Mar.13°48,p98). 

A federal court issued the 
injunction after a three-man 
board reported that a national- 
emergency dispute existed. Un- 
der the T-H law, mediation 
and fact-finding will continue 
for 60 days. If the dispute can’t 
be ended in that period, the 
law requires workers involved 
to vote on management’s last 
offer. ‘The process is scheduled 
to take 20-days—after which 
the injunction must be dis- 
solved. 

The deadline, June 7, is 
going to be watched closely by 
Congress. It doesn’t like the 
possibility of a legal, govern- 
ment-assisted strike then. 








granted yet. The issue is whether a walk 
out is unlawful interference with pro 
duction. 

A.F.L. vs. American Sash & Doo: 
Co.: constitutionality of Arizona’s right 
to-work amendment. 

Whitaker vs. State of North Caro 

lina: constitutionality of North Caro 
lina’s anti-closed shop law. 
e Seniority, Overtime—One Railway L. 
bor Act case is on the docket. Williams 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe asks 
the court to review a seniority grievance 
decision by the Railway Adjustment 
Board. 

The Supreme Court has pending se\ 
eral important cases which involve tests 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Onc 
(Bay Ridge Operating Co, Inc., vs 
Akron) deals with the controversial 
issue of overtime on overtime. The issu¢ 
in another (Black vs. Roland Electric 
Co.) is whether a state statute of lim 
itations bars a suit for overtime com 
pensation. 








The Pictures——Acme—36, 109, 
108 (top right; bot.), 121; Harris 
& Ewing—108 (top center); Int. 
News—108 (top left); Keystone— 
19; Press Assn.—102. 
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The Havana ‘trade Conference at last has come up with a charter for 
an International Trade Organization. 








The U. S. and most other nations have signed. 
State Dept. officials are hailing the event as a great U. S. victory. 
& 


But American foreign traders don’t see it that way. 





They figure the charter is so full of escape clauses that it’s worthless. 
Don’t be surprised if this opposition kills the ITO before it gets started. 








Traders have been the chief backers of the State Dept. up till now. 
Without their support the charter won‘t stand much chance when it 
comes before Congress next year. And, without U. S. approval, the ITO could 
fold up. 
a 
Here are the chief complaints of executives who do business overseas: 


(1) Foreign investment: Provisions for protecting new U. S. money 





abroad are inadequate. There’s no guarantee of immediate pay—or pay in 
hard cash—when foreign governments expropriate U. S. interests in their 
territories. 

(2) Undeveloped countries: Economically backward nations can have a 
field day with import quotas and other restrictions to protect new industries. 
True, they have to get prior approval of the proposed trade organizations 
(in which the U. S. has only one vote). But the organization is bound to grant 
protection for ‘‘war baby” industries; also industries processing local prod- 
ucts (meat packing in Mexico, for instance). 

(3) Discrimination: Countries that can’t balance their international 


payments can discriminate against imports from the U. S. until March, 1952. 
After that, they are supposed to get approval from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The U. S. swings about one-third of the votes in the Fund. But 
by 1952 American goods could be pushed out of many a market for good. 








President Truman has decided to keep General Clay in Germany. 





This reverses a decision made in January to shift control from Army to 
State by July 1. Now Secretary Marshall thinks this is no time for a change. 
So Clay will continue as military governor of the U. S. Zone and commander 
of U. S. forces in Europe. 

e 
You don’t have to look far for one of Marshall’s reasons. 
The Russians have begun to break up the Allied Control Council in 





Berlin. 

Washington isn’t saying what the pitch is. 

It could mean that Russia wants to force the Western powers out of Ber- 
lin—which could lead to shooting. Or it may just mean the end of four-power 
rule in Germany. 

If Russia merely intends to scrap the four-power machinery, that’s a rela- 
tively small thing. No real decisions have been made by the Allied Control 
authority for almost a year anyhow. 

Even so, Germany would then be openly partitioned—despite Clay’s con- 
tinued residence in Berlin. And the West would have to move smartly to put 
the blame—in German minds—on the Russians. 
e 


A big part of western Germany’s trade may soon be on a barter basis. 
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Present trade agreements based on dollars, aren’t working (BW-Mar. 


13’48,p111). 
The first barter agreement is expected with Turkey. Bizonia will get 





tobacco in return for textiles. 
e 


More barter agreements will follow quickly with Germany’s neighbors. 


Bizonia needs vegetables from Holland, fruit from Italy, dairy products 
from Scandinavia. 

Now these goods aren’t coming in because the dollar is regarded as too 
scarce. This has held the German ration to domestic foodstuffs plus U. S. 
relief. 

- An increase in food supplies would nip growing Communist agitation in 
the Ruhr. 

Barter deals would also aid Germany’s neighbors. For example: The 
Netherlands will buy a wide range of German goods once it can pay in food 
rather than in dollars. 





e 
The U. S., Britain, and France have decided to junk the Trieste settle- 
ment. They want to return Trieste to Italy. 








The move is timed to influence the Apr. 18 elections. 

It's also timed to beat the Soviets to the punch. Moscow was all set to 
make the same offer—also to give up reparations claims against Italy, pro- 
vided the Italians put the Communists into power. 

e 

The West is ready to drop the scheme for making Trieste a free terri- 
tory because: 

(1) Nobody can agree on a governor. All told, 18 names were kicked 
around to no avail. 

(2) The Yugoslavs have been communizing the southern part of the 
Trieste area; also incorporating it into the Yugoslav economy. This is a viola- 
tion of the Paris Peace Treaty which guaranteed freedom. 

e 


The Trieste move has boosted de Gasperi’s chances of winning the elec- 


tion. 
Even in Milan, stronghold of Communism, there are cheers. 
Not that Trieste will ever become an important port again. Annual ton- 


nage handled there has dropped from a 1918-1938 average of 3-million tons 
to 450-thousand tons. And without Yugoslavia’s traffic (now routed through 


Fiume) it can’t make a comeback. 
But the territory has some important industries. And for Italians, it has 


sentimental value. 














@ 
The Export-Import Bank has given a $5.6-million credit to Egypt. 
The money goes to the Egyptian Fertilizer & Chemical Industries, Ltd., 





of Cairo. 
This company is building a $19-million calcium nitrate fertilizer plant 


near Suez. It needs the U. S. dollars to pay for American equipment and engi- 
neering. (Some of the equipment will be bought in Britain.) 

Chemical Construction Co. of New York has the contract to design and 
supervise the project. 

The plant should be in production by 1950. Hopes are it will fill one- 
quarter of Egypt’s nitrogen fertilizer needs. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 27, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. W. Y. 
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TARGETS of French plan: Senegal, Fr. Sudan, Fr. Guinea, Ivory Coast, 


‘logo, Dahomey, Cameroons, Gabon, 


Ubangi, Madagascar 


France Maps Development of African Empire 


to two private companies backed by 


Looks to ERP and private U. S. capital to boost colonies’ 
output. Aim: to strengthen French control, bolster home economy. 


PARIS—France has charted a_ ten- 
year plan to develop its African empire. 
This week the nation was betting on 
ERP dollars, plus U.S. private capital, 
to make the program work. 
¢ Specifications—I'rench experts have 
drawn their plan to two specifications: 
tO PUT SOME FAT on France's lean 

domestic economy by doubling ex- 

ports from French West and Equa- 

torial Africa and Madagascar by 1956 

(the plan has been in the works since 

1946). 

10 STEADY FRANCE’S SHAKY GRIP on its 
African possessions by giving the in- 
creasingly restless natives more food, 
better health services, more educa- 
tion, and more work. 


France’s African colonies spread over 
a jungle and desert wilderness bigger 
on the United States. About 75,000 

Frenchmen now rule 23-million natives. 
But their hold is precarious; the bloody 
tebellion in Madagascar last year under- 
lined the need for improvements. 
® $2.4-Billion in 10 Years—The plan 
calls for a total investment of $2.4-bil- 
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lion over the 10-year period. Wood 
and peanut production will be specially 
pushed. Modern methods will more 
than triple palm oil production, multi- 
ply shea butter and cottonseed yields 
by five (map). Shea butter is a solid 
white fat which is obtained from the 
seeds of the African shea tree; it is used 
for food as well as for lighting. Mining 
will get a big transfusion. So will trans- 
portation, building, and general con- 
struction. 

e Foreign Aid—Of the total outlay, 
$192-million will go for foreign equip- 
ment in the next three years. 

Paul Coste-Floret, French Minister 
of Colonies, knows that this kind of 
money and equipment grows only in 
the U.S. He expects ERP to foot part 
of the bill. But he emphasizes that 
private American resources—capital, 
know-how, and machinery must be 
tapped. 

American industrial skill already has 
been put to work. U.S. Plywood Corp. 
has completed designs for the largest 
plywood plant in the world near Port 
Gentil in Gabon. It is under contract 


the Paris bank, Seligman & Cie. ‘The 
plant will be geared to turn out 10- 
million ft. of hardwood plywood each 
month. 

e Wood Industry—Big as it is, 
plant is just one item in the budget 
tor the expansion of the wood indus- 
try. Others are: 35 additional plywood 
mills of 11,000-cu. yd. capacity; +47 
production units of 75,000-ton annual 
log capacity each; 43 sawmills of 32,000- 
cu. yd. capacity; a 30,000-ton plant for 
chemical pulp; three 20,000 ton plants 
for semi-chemical pulp; and a 10,000- 
ton plant for wallboard. 

In three years French planners hope 
to boost lumber output to 1,330,000 
cu. yd., plywood production to 167,- 
000 cu. yd., and logs to 550.000 metric 
tons. The bulk of the machinery needed 
to do this job inevitably must come 
from the U. S. 

e Peanuts—Intensive mechanized culti- 
vation of peanuts in Senegal and the 
Cameroons is counted on to raise out- 
put a hundredfold over yields from pres- 
ent hit-or-miss African methods. A 
million acres of peanut groves will be 
mechanized. Mechanized plantation 
techniques will be applied widely to 
palms, rice, cotton, and shea trees. For 


this 
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that get attention 
arouse interest 


demand an answer! 


Here's required reading for every business execu- 
tive who wants to get the most out of his daily 
correspondence a concise, hard-hitting hand- 
book that shows how to make your business letters 


sparkle with personality and vigor... . tells how 
to make every letter a real business-builder. 
Just Out 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS 
IN BUSINESS 


By Robert L. Shurter 
$2.75 225 pages 


T= book presents a modern business man’s 
streamlined approach to fundamental tech- 
niques easily and quickly applied to everyday cor- 
respondence. Here are all the facts necessary to 
help you write successful letters . . the kind of 
practical help which makes every letter a “goodwill 
ambassador” ... . a valuable ‘‘company represen- 
tative’. 
Letters that “pull” 

Line by line, from the first forceful attention- 
winning sentence down to the strategic ending this 
handbook is a gold mine of priceless, practical 
pointers on how to put that extra “something’’ in 
your letters. Let this “letter clinic’ show you how 
to write letters that are easy to read and under- 
stand . . . letters that are relaxed and friendly 

. the kind of letters that will put new life in 


your firm’s business correspondence. 





Action-getting examples COVERS 


—sales letters 
-application 
letters 
—credit letters 
—claim letters 
—~—adjustment 


Here you'll find scores of 
letters used successfully by 


firms in nearly every line 


- 7 letters 
really-different form nme a 
° P 1 ¢ % inquiries 
letters hat illustrate the —answers to 
orders 








sure-fire way to write a 





“sales producer” : 
encourage an inquiry... 
keep a customer's goodwill 
. . . coax a collection or 
handle routine correspond 
ence. Use them “as is” 

. or, with little change, 
adapt them to your specific 
need, 


10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


Mail Coupon Today 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 West 42 St., N. Y. 18 

Send me Shurter’s EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN 
BUSINESS for ten days’ examination, on approval. 
In ten days I will send $2.75 is a few cents post 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders 





Name eee eee Serereerreer re ree eee 
Address PUTTTTILTTTITETITT Tritt tt 
City amd State... 0... ccccseccccvcccccsoncesecseses 


Company ° ° ° es ereseres 
Position . BW -3-27-48 
$3.25 in Canada: order from McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
of Canada Ltd.. 12 Richmond St., E. Toronto, t. 
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these projects alone, the French will 
need 6,800 tractors. 

e Minerals—Mineral projects have three 
chief goals: 

(1) To hike output of the Sakoa coal 
mines in southern Madagascar to 600,- 
000 tons yearly; 

(2) ‘To dig new iron mines in Guinea 
with peak production set at 2-million 
tons annually; and 

(3) To equip Senegalese phosphated 

bauxite pits for an annual output of 
100,000 tons. 
e Public Works—Public works projects 
will take up two-thirds of the total in- 
vestment. About 1,200 mi. of new 
heavy rails are to be laid; a fourth of 
the present 3,800-mi. network will be 
converted to heavy rails. 

The blueprint calls for 5,000 mi. of 
new highways and 11,000 mi. of sec- 
ondary roads. 

Many of the rivers will be dredged 

to carry heavy barges. 
e Other Projects—F'rench engineers also 
will go to work on port facilities along 
the West African coast, from St. Louis 
to Pointe Noire. Dakar’s port capacity, 
for example, is to be stretched to 4- 
million tons a year. 

Plans for new power plants will add 
as much as 200,000 kw. 

Training of native workers and tech- 
nicians will eat up an important slice 


a 7) 
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of the expenditures. It will take m 
too to improve housing, native 

culture, social services, and to carr 
research. 

e Private Enterprise—Private enter 
scored in two specific cases in the ; 

(1) It will grow the peanuts, for 
—even though a 90% state-fina: 
company is to lay out villages and | 
lic services for the planations. 

(2) Private capital, including for 
will be needed to exploit most of he 
mineral resources after a government 
corporation has sniffed out where | 
are. 

What kind of profits the plan ina 
hold out to American investors is stil 
hidden under political wraps. [lx 
French cabinet is pondering the kind 
of bait to toss to foreign capital. 

Best bet is that the French govern 

ment will insist on approving each major 
project, and will hand contracts only t 
companies in which Frenchmen vot 
more than half the shares. 
e Overambitious?—I'rench designs for 
African colonial development may be 
overambitious, like the Monnet plan 
for rebuilding the home economy. The 
French government still has to duck 
under the political-economic crossfire 
that threatens its whole position at 
home and abroad. A lot of holes may 
be shot in its colonial blueprint. 











“Land Cruises” Are New Tourist Attraction 


A Swedish busline has found a way to catch 
tourist dollars outside of Sweden. Known 
as Linjebuss, the line recently expanded its 
two-year-old operation to include five cross- 
Continental routes and 13 guided tours. 
Starting points for the tours are at Stock- 
holm, Paris, and Basle. (One route, from 
Basle to Prague, Czechoslovakia, has been 


“temporarily discontinued.”) As standard 
equipment on its “Cruisers,” Linjebuss has 
cocktail bars, pantries, built-in lavatories 
Two drivers and a multilingual hostess make 
up the crew of each bus. All-expense tours 
take from less than a week to 22 days: 
average rate: $20 per day. The line is owned 
by Alex A. Johnson, Swedish industrialist. 
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Formula Behind the 
Body Beautitied 


So many aspects of today’s female beauty come from oil or gas or coal 
chemistry, that the silhouette is recognizable even without the lady in it. 
Plastics, dyes. cosmetics, synthetic rubbers and fabrics. 

Just the oil derivatives alone demand more and more from refineries. 
Into the millions of dollars. And that demands more equipment for getting 
oil and water, fuel and chemicals to the refineries. 

Pumps that won’t go to pieces under boiling oil; giant or midget com- 
pressors; plants to produce oxygen at fantastically low cost—all have 
parts in the dramatic story of oil research. Mammoth drilling rigs and 
recycling plants play lead roles in the world-wide scramble for more oil. 

Dresser Industries furnishes the props for both dramas. Thirteen 
closely integrated Dresser units produce a chain of equipment, from well 


drilling to the petro-chemistry of the body beautified. 


TERMINAL 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 





RES SE: 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 





BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa, 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Pork, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif, 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Why do you like 


the Clary better ? 


The Cla ryS so 


much faster 


COMPACT KEYBOARD The keys are 
different too on a Clary Adding Ma- 
chine. Solid and pyramidal in shape. 
Easier to use. Faster acting. Cleaner 
—even after months of use. Control 
bars are large and flat and close to 
your hand. The Clary keyboard feels 
right because it is right. Try the new 
Clary today. See for yourself what a 


difference a Clary makes. 


SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 
Dealers are located in principal cities. If our repre- 
sentative is not listed in your phone book, write or 
wire for his address. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office 
and Factory 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Wworip’s FASTEST Here's an adding 
machine that adds, subtracts, and 
multiplies as nimbly as your 
thoughts. 188 cycles per minute... 
as much as 48 percent faster than 
other adding machines. Add to this 
speed the utility of the Clary Thumb 
Add-Bar. You'll wonder why no one 
thought of it before! It’s an extra 
Add-Bar at the base of the keyboard 
that saves time... Lets your hand 
stay in one basic position. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


TELE ME MORE about the NAME 
new Clary. Please send me 

your latest folder telling FIRM 
how the Clary saves time 
for adding machine oper 
ators. No obligation, of 
course. 


ADDRESS 











British Autos Bid 
For Canadian Market 


OTTAWA-—British auto man fy 
turers are making a strong bid to , 
permanent foothold in the Cana |i 
market. 
© Bright Outlook—heir chances 
somewhat brighter here than in ¢| 
U.S. (BW—Mar.20'48,p34). The 
sons: (1) Canada’s dollar-saving prog: 
calls for a drastic cut in the impo: 
American cars; (2) Canadian car ial 
ers can’t keep pace with their domcst 
orders. 

The Canadian government has sc! 

aside $7.5-million to import cars fron 
non-dollar countries during 1948. ‘I hi 
figures out to about 7,000 cars—almios! 
all of which will come from Britain. || 
is understood that if British manuta 
turers can top this figure they will ge: 
a bigger quota. And some British trad 
promoters say that at least 10,000 cai 
be sold. 
e Austin, Nufheld Lead—Austin Moto: 
Ltd. is setting the pace so far, Austin 
are arriving in Canada at the rate of 15! 
a month, This will be stepped up a lo! 
by summer, One Toronto dealer claim 
he alone could sell 100 a month. 

The Nuffield Organization, maker o! 
Morris cars, is currently running second 
Nufheld expects to be providing 15! 
cars a month in the near future. 

Canadian dealers are plugging lov 

operating and maintenance costs in 
sclling British cars. With gasoline cost 
ing between 36¢ and 40¢ a gal., Cana 
dian buyers look favorably on the smal! 
British cars that get 35 or 40 mi. to th 
gal. But they are still uneasy as to thi 
sellers’ ability to provide parts and ser 
ice. And they also tend to balk at prices 
which are high in relation to  similai 
Canadian and U.S. makes. 
e Stop-Gap Business—Dealers handling 
U.S. cars not made in Canada are hap 
pily filling up their empty showrooms 
with British exports. Despite the lower 
margin for dealers, the British cars arc 
a welcome stop-gap until U.S. cars 
again begin to flow across the borde: 
Whether Canadian dealers will keep 
British cars as a permanent thing de 
pends on the reaction of buyers in the 
next few months. If they are satisfied 
British automobiles will be in Canada 
to stay. 


GOODS IN GERMAN RUINS 
American buyers are turning up sup 
ply sources in the ruins of German in 
dustry. One enterprising firm has ev« 
talked a German city into earmarkin: 
its entire output for shipment here. 
The United States Foreign Corp. o! 
New York made the deal with th 
Chamber of Commerce of the West 
phalian city of Pforzheim, Five plants 
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Pforzheim produce semifinished cos- 
sume jewelry, which will be finished 
und sold here. 

Before the war Pforzheim was respon- 
ible for the largest dollar value of ex- 
yorts Of any German city. This year 
U.S. Foreign Corp. ex ‘gp to buy 
wme $200,000 worth of goods; next 

icar it hopes to boost this into the mil- 

Nion-dollar class, 

Pforzheim, 90% ruined by the war, 

is just beginning to show signs of life 

gain. To get production going, U.S. 
j oreign Corp. will ship raw materials 
there (mainly copper and brass). But it 
Iwill leave the whole problem of piecing 

together the plants and machinery up 
to local management. 

Biggest headache is getting the work- 
es to stay on the job with any degree 
f regularity. Wages run around 30 
marks a day—$3 officially, but worth 
nly 30¢ in terms of purchasing power. 
fo provide incentive, U.S. Foreign 
Corp. is shipping food to provide one 
ot meal at the plants each day. ‘lhe 
ompany will take payment for the food 
n merchandise. 

U.S. Foreign Corp.’s 24-year-old 
resident, IF’. Richmond, has also 
ought several hundred thousand dol- 
is worth of German textiles. He plans 
‘9 set up his own shipping agency in 
Bremen soon to handle his varied in- 
terests. 











AUTO SHOW AT GENEVA 


This month at Geneva 219 of the world’s 
leading automobile, truck, and spare-parts 
manufacturers put their best feet forward. 
The occasion: the largest international auto 
show ever held. The British set the pace 
in the passenger-car field with 24 displays. 
Americans were second with 18. The theme 
was economy operation, low prices. One 
British entrant figured he was losing $200 
on each sale, but thought it was worth it 
to get a head start in the European market. 
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For a Few Cents 
a Day! 


List YOUR NAME and: PHONE NUM- 

BER in any large city; install your | 
phone in our office; we furnish a 
prominent business address, and 
answer all calls in YOUR NAME... 
24 hours a day. 


Our trained secretaries will accept 
orders, calls, telegrams, mail, etc., 
and forward them upon receipt to 
your local representative, or home 
office. Lowest rates available if you 
use one of our phone numbers. 





Look for our insignia in your local 
Telephone Directory under Telephone 
Secretarial Service, or write our 
National Headquarters. 
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THENS—American aid should 
turn the trick against the Greek 
guerrillas by the end of this year— 
if Russia and its satellites to the 
north don’t step up their support. 
So far about $100-million worth 
of American equipment has been 
distributed to the Greek national 
army. This monumental job was 
done by Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 
military chief of the American Mis- 
sion for Aid to Greece (AMAG) 
and his handful of subordinates. 
Gen. Van Fleet so far has super- 
vised the distribution of 50 ship- 
loads of war materials, totaling some 
90,000 tons. 

More than half of this equip- 
ment is quartermaster supplies— 
food for the troops, forage for the 
pack and cavalry animals, clothing, 
fuel oil. Another quarter is ord- 
nance supplies—vehicles, rifles, auto- 
matic weapons, mortars, artillery 
pieces, and ammunition. ‘he rest 
is largely military transport. 

The equipment is enough to out- 
fit 130,000 combat troops, 30,000 
government police, and 50,000 na- 
tional guard troops. This should be 
enough of a force to cope with the 
15,000 to 20,000 poorly equipped 
rebels. 


VEN WITH PEACE restored 

Greece must travel a rocky road 
to final recovery. And only pro- 
longed economic help from the 
U.S. will assure the country’s sur- 
vival. 

Recovery will be very slow. The 
country has always been poor. And 
little can be done about it as long 
as a third of the male population is 
fighting to prevent a Communist 
coup. 

‘The U.S. Congress granted the 
$300-million Greek aid program 
with reconstruction as part of its 
objective. At first, the U.S. ear- 
marked half the aid for economic 
purposes, the other half for military 
help. But with the increase in 
guerrilla activity during the past 
months, the economic program has 
yielded somewhat to army needs. 
Now military requirements are tak- 
ing $172-million of the total. And 
before the fighting ends the pro- 
gram will be thrown even further 
out of balance. 

The failure of all elements of 
the anti-Communist population to 
pitch in for a general recovery is 


also tending to keep the countn 
on the ropes. Greek capitalists hav« 
been particularly remiss. Most ot 
them a no faith in the stability 
of their country’s political system, 
or in the security of their invest 
ments. They try mainly to pocket 
their profits as quickly as possible, 
turning them into gold sovereigns 
—a “a currency than the ever- 
dwindling paper drachma. 


NE OF THE most uncoop- 

erative groups is the shipown- 
ers. Most Greek shippers live 
abroad where they don’t have to 
pay income taxes to the Greek gov- 
ernment. Since the war, they have 
been riding the crest of the wave— 
for the most part in ships sold to 
them by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Last week, in a bold gesture, the 
Greek government slapped a 40% 
tax on their earnings—double the 
previous take. ‘he shippers are up 
in arms—and they wield a big stick 
behind the scenes in Greek polli- 
tics. But if the government can 
make its tax stick, it will mean that 
American taxpayers won’t have to 
cough up so many dollars. 

At best, however, Greece will be 
a liability to the American taxpayer 
for some time to come. Greece 
needs a staggering amiount of recon- 
struction. Virtually the whole of 
the country’s road network, rail- 
way system, and harbor facilities 
must be repaired or rebuilt. Greece 
must have modern methods of ag- 
riculture if it is to feed itself. Hous- 
ing must be provided for 400,000 
refugees. And the country must 
have airfields big enough to take 
modern twin-engine aircraft. 


START has been made. Some 

$9-million has been laid aside 
for railroad repairs. Five airports 
in northern Greece are being en- 
larged and repaired. More than 
$1.2-million worth of building ma- 
terials is beginning to arrive at vari- 
ous AMAG projects. But this is, at 
best, only a start. 

If American aid is renewed after 
it expires this June (and most 
Greeks are confident that it will 
be), the country will probably re- 
cover some semblance of a stable 
economy. If the aid is stopped, 
Greece will end up a “People’s Re- 
public” —Moscow style. 
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That’s easy—we don’t want one. But a class 
system is being pushed on us just the same 
by the wall of differences—in some cases 
actual hatred—that is growing up between 
employers and employes in many industries. 

A relatively few men are building that 
wall, some for un-American reasons, others 
for personal power; and it’s being built of 
words, not facts. Certainly it doesn’t be- 











steel tubing 





| What does America want with a“class’system? 


long in a country where more than 90% 
of all employers and managers were once 
shop employes, themselves; and where the 
ladder of promotion for all leads directly 
from the lowest jobs to the highest, de- 
pending only on individual merit. It would 
be a dark day for America if “‘class’’ differ- 
ences ever got to the point where men 
no longer wanted to climb that ladder. 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


Specialists in the cold finishing of steel bars and shafting 
DIVISIONS 


=— _~—S UMMERILL TUBING COMPANY *® EDGAR T.WARD’S SONS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of precision cold finished seamless 





National Distributors of cold finished steel bar and 
tubing products 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branch Offices: Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dayton * Detroit + Hartford + lowa City 
Los Angéles * Milwaukee « Newark * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Rochester, N.Y. * San Francisco * Seattle + Syracuse 








THE TREND 





ERP—A Boon to Latin America 


“Our relations with Latin America are worse than I’ve 
seen them at any time during the past thirty years.” This 
carefully weighed remark, made by a close and compe- 
tent observer of our relations with the nations to the 
south, reflects a widespread concern in the U.S. over 
Latin American reactions to the European Recovery 
Program. Important Latin American leaders claim that 
ERP is the instrument of “20th-century imperialism.” 
It will keep their countries, they say, in colonial status 
by rebuilding European industry at the expense of their 
own industrialization. 

These reactions promise trouble at the coming Pan 
American conference at Bogota, Colombia. So serious 
are they that our State Dept. is already working to smooth 
ruffled feelings. It is about to ask Congress to increase 
Export-Import Bank loans to Latin American countries 
by $500-million. 

But one hard, careful look at the background of the 
coming battle shows that our neighbors to the south 
are off base in regarding themselves as unloved step- 
children, We cannot here go into the merits of the 
proposals that will be hammered out at Bogota (BW— 
Mar.13’49,p113). But we can see behind them. 


Boom for Latin America 

The most important conclusion is: The Marshall Plan 
is in effect a program that will develop Latin American 
resources and industry. 

Here are the basic facts you need to keep in mind 
about Latin America and ERP: 

(1) Latin America’s imports of capital equipment are 
now over three times what they were before the war. 

(2) Latin America will get more capital equipment 
from us than will Europe under the Marshall Plan. 

(3) The Marshall Plan is in effect a subsidy that will 
keep Latin America’s capital imports at their current 
$2-billion a year rate—and that may well increase them. 

Figures on 1947 Latin American trade and projected 
trade under ERP prove this. Our machinery and 
vehicle manufacturers last year sent almost $1.7-billion 
of their products to Latin America. That included elec- 
trical machinery, agricultural machinery, engines and 
turbines, autos and trucks—almost entirely capital goods. 
It was about 40% of our total $3.9-billion exports to 
Latin America. 

Latin America also got imports of about $1-billion 
from other countries, mostly European. At least one- 
third of them was capital equipment. With what they 
got from us, that gave them about $2-billion in capital 
equipment. In contrast, its annual prewar capital imports 
totaled about $400-million. With machinery prices not 
yet double prewar, ’47 physical volume tripled "38's. 

Our $1.7-billion export of capital goods to Latin 
America exceeds the $1-billion of such equipment that 
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the Marshall Plan nations will get from us in the first year 
of ERP. True, Western Europe is slated to reindu: ria}. 
ize rapidly—but it will do from 80% to 90% of its capital 
job itself. Unfortunately, Latin America lacks its owy 
capital goods industry for its industrialization. 

Latin America will continue to get this volume of 
capital goods—and perhaps more—because ERP indi. 
rectly subsidizes its capital program. 

Here’s the story: Last year Latin American countries 
bought from us $1.7-billion more goods than they sold us, 
They sold the rest of the world $1.7-billion more than 
they bought from it. Latin Americans had to pay us in 
dollars. But they were not paid dollars for their exports 
to the rest of the world. They got less than $1-billion in 
dollars through such devices as sterling convertibility. 
So they drew down their gold and dollar reserves by 
$700-million to balance their accounts with us. 


Cashing in on ERP 

Hereafter, however, ERP will balance Latin America’s 
dollar accounts. In ERP’s first year we will pay Latin 
America about $1.7-billion for food, fertilizers, and other 
goods to send Western Europe. So its problems of how 
to get paid for its exports to Europe are solved with ERP 
dollars. 

With $1.7-billion from ERP and $2.2-billion from 
exports to us (at the 1947 rate), Latin American countries 
will still have $3.9-billion to buy from us. They may have 
even more if they can increase their exports—chiefly food 


"and raw materials for which a hungry world pays high. 


With these dollars they can maintain their high im- 
ports of capital goods. And, unless business slumps both 
here and in Europe in the next few years, Latin America 
will continue to have dollars to spend for capital goods. 

Some countries, like Argentina, will benefit more than 
others under the shower of Marshall Plan dollars. To 
accommodate the less-favored, the U.S. might well find 
it worthwhile to lend them up to $500-million in the 
next few years. 

But a large-scale Marshall Plan for Latin America is 
out of the question. Our equipment industries could not 
supply one large enough to give the countries to the 
south much of a margin over what they now have in 
prospect. And with postwar inflation more serious there 
than here, accelerating their capital development still 
more would only compound inflation problems. 

Many detailed problems aside from new loans will 
come up at Bogota—import controls and taxes on our 
investments, for example. But they must all be sifted 
with this basic economic fact in mind: Latin America is 
already getting a huge volume of capital goods. It will 
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continue to do so with the help of ERP. If this fact is not ii 
understood, the Pan-American meeting will get off to aim 


false start. Let’s avoid a bogus Bogota. 
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